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The Twentieth Century: Oct. 1959 





To Our Readers 


The most dramatic events of this season are the meetings and } 
visits of the Colossi, a factor, it could be, in the making or marring 
of the century from which this review takes its name. Whereas | 
Julius Caesar or Mohammed were mere symbols, the television has 
made these Colossi a part of domestic furniture. We know the way 
their hair grows or doesn’t, we remember the wart by the side of Mr 
Chairman’s nose and his apparent hesitation or stammer, and can 
watch his eyes when trying to guess whether the world will be blown 
up or not. Our article on the subject by G. F. Hudson is intended to 
provide a background rather than to run after news like a grey- 
hound after an uncatchable electric hare. 


Most of our other articles, from the effort at impartial summing- 
up of election issues by one of our colleagues, to Rayner Heppen- 
stall’s Month, speak for themselves. J. G. Weightman gives the most 
thorough account ever of the Edinburgh Festival. But if he is a cul- 
ture-vulture, what were the ancient Athenians? After all, at the great 
Dionysian festivals they sat through fifteen to seventeen plays in four 
days, masterpieces acted non-stop with short intervals. And in addi- 
tion, unlike the citizens of Edinburgh, they held a religious proces- 
sion in which the phallus was the principal standard. 


eee 


Paul West’s article on Ortega y Gasset brings to mind the neglect 
which has been the lot of the literature and ideas of the Spaniards 
in recent years. The Spanish way of writing sometimes disconcerts by 
its woof of paradox and irony; a thing that dates from far earlier 
than the literary revival at the end of the last century and can be 
found in the great Cervantes himself. It is good to be reminded of 
its existence. Ortega was also a significant European figure. 


A word of caution about ‘Redbrick Ritual’ should not really be 
necessary. Our interest in this short piece by a young student is that 
it presents a documentary picture. We do not say that under- 
graduate life in 1959 ought to be as unclassical as it is here described. 
We do not say that it normally is. But there is no use talking about 
what ought to be unless we try to find out what is. 


—— 


We hope to devote our next number to the special subject of | 
Television. 
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Politics: The Domestic Scene 





Reflections on the Election 


\ 


and [a problem of the Conservative and Labour parties 


an J during this election campaign has been to show to voters 
reas eo. e 

nee “** who are not political philosophers exactly how they 
way | differ from one another. In broad terms their objectives are 
‘Mr identical: to expand production, to conduct a dynamic 
can | diplomacy leading to peace without appeasement; and to 
own | prepare another group of colonies for independence within, if 
dto | possible, the unwritten and most flexible constitution of the 
rey- Commonwealth. It is in their approach to these objectives that 

| the parties differ. 

\ing- For many people, who are unable to embrace without 
pen- reservations the traditional beliefs of the parties, the problem 
most of choice is on the large general question: which party will 
cul- | try to create the kind of society they regard as good. The 
oo | problem is a difficult one because although we know what the 


ddi- | parties were, we do not know what they are and still less what 
: they are becoming. In this election they have in fact been 


ib trying to find their own identity. Of course, the effect of govern- 
glect | ment on society is a limited one, even in a welfare state which 
iards ) OWNS the service industries and has intimate links with the 
ts by | private industries. The Government takes the strategic deci- 
arlier sions — whether the economy should be encouraged to expand 
an be | Fr go easily at a particular period, how much of our incomes 
led of shall be spent on communal needs and how much shall be left 
to us as individuals to spend or save. But the tactical decisions, 
ly be | how this free income is to be used, is mostly left to the consumer 
s that | and to industry with its powerful opinion and value-forming 
inder- tool of advertising. 
ribed. | Thus the revolution that has been taking place in our way 
about of living during the past few years and is obviously going to 
;, continue over the next few years has been very much outside 
ect or } 


the sphere of government and has been an affair between 
producers and consumers. It is free industry and not the Prime 
Minister that we must thank for our television sets, washing 
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machines, spin dryers, refrigerators, patent grates, hi-fi 
equipment, non-iron clothes, motor scooters, miniature cars, 
and the fantastic range of plastic gadgets and frozen foods. 
Indeed, the powerful attraction of these good things may be a 
danger to wise government. For as Galbraith has pointed out, 
in an affluent society the desire for consumption goods can 
become so powerful under the pressures of neighbourly rivalry 
and relentless advertising that there may be a reluctance to 
spend money communally on such basic essentials as education, 
housing and public health. We have not yet got to the stage 
in Britain where the slum streets are lined with powerful cars 
that carry children to understaffed and decrepit schools. But 
there is a danger that we too, with our nineteenth-century 
inheritance of urban squalor, may get our priorities wrong. 
Which of the two major parties is more aware of the danger 
and more likely to have the courage to deal with it? 

The wish to acquire in order to consume is very powerful 
in Britain at the moment. Sometimes it seems as though 
Christmas is going on for ever. A Santa Claus state has been 
erected on the infra-structure of the welfare state. “You never 
had it so good,’ Mr Macmillan said. This is true and Labour 
denials of it are nonsense. It is the belle époque of the factory 
worker. The Conservative Government has been both skilful 
and fortunate in its conduct of domestic affairs. On the 
whole, it has continued the good social work of the Labour 
Governments and has, after some hesitation and a good 
deal of misgiving, produced the conditions under which 
this plethora of goods could be produced and sold. It seems 
finally to have turned its back on the deflationary policies 
which old-fashioned Tories and the money-lending City once 
advocated and is busy creating an American type of economy 
with goods and liberty for all. Such conditions are, moreover, 
producing a more equal society. The well-dressed, fully- 
employed, hard-working young married couples of to-day 
appear to have no feelings of inferiority and to resent suggestions 
that they belong to an exploited class, although, illogically, 
they seem also to feel that there is an Establishment conspiracy 
to do them out of their rights. It is Labour’s misfortune that 
some of its natural supporters should see it as a limb of the 
Establishment — though that is also Labour’s claim to the 
support of the timid uncommitted voter. The new independent 
attitude of the better-off workers is not all gain. If they feel pride 
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in their classlessness they seem also to feel rootless and un- 
represented. And their resentment at occasional manifestations 
of class arrogance and class privilege by those who are richer 
and better educated than they are leads them to spurn all 
culture which they are not equipped to enjoy and even the 
opportunities to expand the range of enjoyment. The rejection 
by their teenage children who failed the 11-plus of all that is 
‘square’ is not a revolt they have conceived for themselves. It 
is a reflection of their parents’ own narrow, proud and fearful 
approach to life. 

During the past few years, the middle classes have become 
healthier and happier than they were. One finds to-day 
fewer ex-Marxists burning candles in cosmic despair. Taxation 
is lower, salaries have improved and the younger people who 
in the days of the Labour Governments were struggling to 
establish middle-class standards such as their parents had 
enjoyed, have moved up the managerial ladder, the traditional 
middle-class consolation for the approach of middle age. As 
for men of property and top executives, these are golden days. 

And yet in spite of the material improvements since the bleak 

years of immediate post-war, there seems to be a good deal of 
discontent with our society, the kind of discontent which has 
been diagnosed and described most acutely by the American 
sociologists, Riesman, Fromm, Whyte and the rest, perhaps 
because the Americans are some years further down the road 
to the mass-production, mass-consumption democracy. 
- It is the young who feel the spiritual poverty of our society 
most keenly. The older Conservatives are dazzled by the 
rejuvenation of reformed capitalism. It seems a divine miracle 
to the businessman who in the ’thirties was a reluctant Marxist 
in as much as he was forced to believe that capitalism could 
not survive. And veteran Labour men look wonderingly on the 
other side of the coin, at the achievements of the welfare state. 
When they see half the population living in houses built since 
1914 — which means houses with bathrooms, electricity, air 
and daylight — when they see workers fully employed, often in 
welfare-minded firms and working a forty-hour, five-day week, 
when they see their bonny, well-dressed grand children 
enjoying a reasonable prospect of grammar school and uni- 
versity, then they feel that they have achieved a good half of 
Keir Hardie’s dream. 

But, as the young perceive, we are a long way off Utopia and 
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it is not even certain that we are on the right road. There is a 
feeling that we, too, are getting lost in the lonely crowd and that 
we are creating a dull bourgeois society in which esteem is 
reserved for the mediocre conformist who fits into geometrically 
accurate square holes. The welfare firm, that more efficient 
microcosm of the welfare state, is shaping its organization men 
with an iron hand concealed in its plushy golden glove. How 
many bright young executives of the great corporations have 
dared, one wonders, to play an active, controversial public 
part in this election? And what are the prospects of promotion 
of those who have? 

Younger people of both Left and Right to-day repudiate 
our stuffy world of established privilege which clings to what 
remains of the oppressive side of the Puritan tradition. The 
better-educated young enjoy a wider culture than any previous 
generation, which ranges, for example from jazz through folk 
song to serious music. They are freer than any generation 
before from class and race prejudice. Most of them seem to 
repudiate the idea that hanging and flogging are effective 
devices for protecting society against violent malefactors. And 
all of them suspect the platitudes of statesmen about the 
alleged deterrent. The young are more afraid of the Bomb 
than the rest of us. They know that its threat seems slightest 
to those with the shortest expectation of life. This is one reason 
that they are sceptical of elderly statesmen. 

Many readers of reviews such as THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY who can no longer regard themselves as young 
share certain of these ideas. And the question before them since 
the election campaign began has been which of the two great 
parties in competition for power is most aware of, and most 
sympathetic to, these views. The complaint against the mixed- 
economy state is not that it is inefficient, not that it tolerates or 
is powerless to deal with poverty and squalor, or that it restricts 
political liberties; but that the total culture it produces or 
makes possible is both harsh and sloppy and is morally and 
spiritually deficient. There are faint signs that both the major 
parties are dimly aware of all this. There seem, for example, 
to be possibilities that both of them would spend about 
£10,000,000 a year more on culture and physical recreation. 
Welcome as that would be, it would of course be a mere 
superficial ameliorative. 

The question for thoughtful people who are inclined towards 
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Conservatism is whether that Party contains within it enough 
people who care passionately about the kind of society we have 
and can resist the progressive businessmen who believe merely 
in high profits and high wages and think of State welfare not 
as a humane provision but as a means to business efficiency 
and the discouragement of radical social discontent. 

The questions for those who incline towards Labour are very 
similar. Does Labour still believe in making those economic 
arrangements which will permit us to concentrate on the human 
aspects of the social problem? Or is it chiefly concerned about 
getting higher wages and shorter hours for the organized 
worker? Does it yet realize that though greater equality is a 
desirable end of radical change, it is often a bad aim since it 
can result in equality at too low a level? Is there any sign that 
the new thinking on the Left about the relations of the worker 
to his job must lead to a reconsideration of ideas which Labour 
rejected long ago about workers’ participation — though in an 
entirely new context? And have Labour men and women shed 
the arrogance they showed in 1945 when they became, as they 
put it, the masters, and seemed to enjoy imposing the economic 
restrictions which the post-war shortages made inevitable? 


* * * 


Of course, no intelligent voter is concerned only with 
domestic affairs. A government is responsible for national 
security, and a British government is responsible for the 
administration of states across the seas. For many people who 
find that the arguments for either side in domestic affairs more 
or less cancel out, the prime question is of national security. 
The general feeling seems to be that the inflexible scepticism 
which served us so well during the régime of the inflexible and 
unpredictable Stalin should now give way to a sincere though 
wary search for new international arrangements. Labour 
claims to be more willing than the Conservatives to make a real 
endeavour to make the international pace brisker. Is it wise in 
this? Where are the greater risks? In caution or in boldness? 
Surely this is the most momentous question of all. At a previous 
election, the problem was popularly, if unfairly, posed: Whose 
finger on the trigger? It might be reworded to-day: Whose 
hand on the olive branch? — remembering that the leaves may 
wither even as it is being proffered. In the consideration of 
international affairs, recent history must be reconsidered. Was 
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Suez the aberration of a sick and failing Tory prime minister 
who was able to carry with him a reluctant cabinet over- 
devoted to the leader principle? Or did it arise from some 
ancient and ineradicable instinct of the Tory party to reach for 
a gun in a difference of opinion with a weaker opponent? 

There remains the problem of the dependent colonies, 
where the acquired rights of white minorities so often seem to 
conflict with the traditional rights of native majorities. Which 
party is best equipped psychologically to deal with these 
tortured problems in which realism may conflict with ideas of 
justice? 

There ought to be another question. For all our world and 
Commonwealth interests, we are a part of Europe. Europe is 
our neighbourhood, the source of most of our ideas and of 
spiritual beliefs that had been brought from further East. In 
many ways there are more similarities between us and our 
neighbours in Europe than there are between us and even the 
English-speaking peoples across the oceans. Some of us would 
like a greater recognition of that historical fact. 

But here, there seems to be nothing to choose between the 
parties. Europe is a subject which politicians can safely ignore. 
Even youth, which somehow has become terribly insular, has 
nothing to say for those of us who think of ourselves as Euro- 
peans after we think of ourselves as Englishmen. One remem- 
bers the passion for Europe expressed by Winston Churchill 
during and just after the war, and the eloquence of Harold 
Macmillan, Duncan Sandys and David Eccles at Strasbourg in 
those days when the European idea was being reborn. The 
English Socialists were then rather arrogant with the peoples 
who had suffered defeat and occupation and civil war and 
whose economies were in ruins. But when the Conservatives 
came to power they showed themselves to be no better than 
their predecessors, except in manner. Perhaps it is true that the 
national interest of Great Britain prevents us from having closer 
material links with Europe. What one regrets is the spirit in 
which we make that fact known. One wonders if it is even 
expedient. Perhaps Mr Macmillan could have spoken with 
greater weight at Moscow had he been - as a British prime 
minister could have been — the leader of Europe. And perhaps 
Mr Gaitskell’s idea of a non-nuclear club would appear more 
realistic, if he spoke for a Britain that thought of itself as a 
European nation as well as an Atlantic Power. J. 
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Politics: The International Scene 


Eking out Ike 


G. F. Hudson 


holiday from international reality may be expected to 

last a little longer. It is due indeed to last until President 
Eisenhower’s return from his visit to the Soviet Union. This 
will give Britain time to have a General Election without 
requiring the electorate to think about anything unpleasant. 
The leaders of the two main political parties will both be able 
to stand before the voters, radiating confidence in their ability 
to resolve all tiresome problems of foreign affairs, for both 
alike have now made the journey to Moscow and have explored 
the mind of Mr Khrushchev. Everyone is now agreed that the 
settlement of international differences, and particularly of 
those related to what is known as the cold war, is simply a 
matter of making good personal contacts at the highest level; 
if top people will only get together round a table, they cannot 
fail to find a formula, in contrast to Foreign Ministers and 
diplomats who get everything messed up by dwelling on 
technicalities — as if it mattered to know just what it is that one 
agrees to do. Since both the parties hold in common this 
reassuring faith in the summit conference as the cure for the 
world’s ills, and since the Berlin crisis has been suspended by 
the arrangement for an exchange of state visits between Wash- 
ington and Moscow, the electoral contest in Britain can take 
the form of an innocent rivalry in stimulating the wishful 
hopes of the people; there will be no need for anybody to ask 
what is going to happen when the official hospitalities are 
over and Western statesmen have again to consider whether 
they are going to stand up to Russian blackmail over Berlin 
or to give way. 

The British people owe to Ike their current condition of 
euphoria, for had he not proposed to Khrushchev an interval 
for mutual tourism when it was clear that the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference was going to end in total deadlock, the failure of the 
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conference could not but have induced a mood of dismal fore- 
boding which would have quite spoilt the atmosphere for a 
General Election. As it was, everyone recognized that the 
President had saved the situation, though exactly how it had 
been saved nobody seemed able to explain. All gloomy appre- 
hensions were chased away by the thought that Ike’s on his 
travels, all’s well with the world. The extraordinary character 
of the new Presidential activity was nevertheless in itself 
indirectly a proof of the gravity of the situation. Something 
had to be done, even if it meant only a postponement of the 
crisis. The threat to West Berlin could not just be ignored, as 
if it were Chinese encroachment in the Aksai Chin. The British 
and American governments were not in the happy situation of 
the Indian Prime Minister, who, when asked in parliament 
why the Chinese had been permitted to build a military road 
across a corner of Indian territory, was able to reply: ‘We have 
no representative there . . . It is frightfully cold there. It is 
not within reach. If I send a party of explorers with exploring 
kit, it will take them about a month to get there.’ Mr Nehru 
is obviously in a position of advantage denied to less fortunate 
politicians who lack the vastness and frigidity of the Himalayas 
as excuses for not noticing aggressors whom they do not wish 
to observe. Berlin is right in the middle of the North European 
Plain; it is no use saying that it is frightfully cold there or that 
it would take explorers a month to get there. There are 10,000 
troops of the Western powers and two million German 
civilians in West Berlin; there are also a number of press and 
radio correspondents. It has been impossible to conceal the 
threat to Berlin; it has been practical politics only to avert 
alarm and despondency by cultivating the belief that the 
threat will be removed if only a meeting of heads of govern- 
ments can be arranged. This gains a little time. But what 
happens if the Western heads of governments are to be faced 
by Khrushchev with the same unrelenting demands with 
which their Foreign Ministers were recently faced by Gromyko? 

If the Western world, and in particular Britain, persists in 
refusing to recognize that it has been threatened with war 
over Berlin, that is not the fault of Khrushchev. He has done 
his best to make the threat clear and definite, and in this he 
has recently been assisted by Gomulka, who was his host 
during his visit to Poland in July. In a joint statement they 
declared that if the Western powers do not accept the Soviet 
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proposals for a peace treaty with both the two German states, 
the Soviet Union and Poland will conclude a peace treaty 
with Pankow and ‘will give support to the German Democratic 
Republic in any steps it may consider it proper to take within 
the framework of its sovereign rights with a view to liquidating 
the abnormal situation in West Berlin.’ This was, after all, a 
solemn proclamation by the two principal leaders of European 
Communism at the end of a state visit by one to the other, but 
it received hardly any publicity in the British press. It seems 
to have been generally assumed in Britain that there was no 
longer a critical situation with regard to Berlin because the 
six months’ time limit originally laid down by Khrushchev in 
his declaration of November of last year had expired without 
any action being taken; in some quarters this was regarded as 
evidence that there had never really been any intention of 
starting a new blockade of Berlin, but that the threat had been 
merely Khrushchev’s way of trying to get a summit conference. 
Yet in July the threat had been repeated with the added weight 
of formal Polish participation. The only difference was that 
there was no longer a definite time limit of so many months; 
Khrushchev and Gomulka now threatened simply to support 
action to ‘liquidate the abnormal situation in West Berlin’ if 
the Western powers had not concluded an agreement accept- 
able to them on the German question within a period which 
was not specified, but was clearly not meant to be of indefinite 
duration. The same menace was maintained by Gromyko at 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, where he could not be 
brought to promise that Russia would not take unilateral action 
with regard to Berlin, but only that such action would not be 
taken while negotiations were in progress — meaning that the 
negotiations would have to be carried on under the threat of 
action to be taken against West Berlin if the Western powers 
failed to give sufficient satisfaction to Soviet demands. In other 
words, the Soviet policy in July continued to be one of black- 
mail by threat of blockade of West Berlin, and it was because 
of the failure at Geneva to induce the Soviet representative 
(acting under instructions from Moscow) to withdraw this 
threat that President Eisenhower decided to invite Khrushchev 
to America as the welcome and honoured guest of the American 
nation. 

Formally, of course, Khrushchev has not threatened the 
West with war; he has only declared that under the terms of 
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the Warsaw Pact he will go to war in defence of East 
Germany if it is attacked. But since he has made it clear that he 
will regard a Soviet Peace Treaty with East Germany as 
nullifying all occupation rights of the Western powers in Berlin 
and that any Western military action to keep open communica- 
tions with Berlin will be deemed an attack on East Germany, 
he has in fact threatened that the armed power of the Soviet 
Union will be used to back an East German blockade of West 
Berlin — which the East Germans could not, of course, carry 
out by themselves against the forces at the disposal of the 
Western nations. Since for technical reasons it is now con- 
sidered unlikely that an airlift alone could suffice to supply 
West Berlin — and in any case Ulbricht has said that even an 
airlift against the will of his Government would be regarded 
as an aggression — the danger is a very grave one; a new 
blockade would confront the Western allies with a choice be- 
tween a surrender of West Berlin to communist control, with 
all the repercussions in West Germany that such a capitulation 
would produce, and a resort to force which the Soviet Union 
would be committed to opposing with full belligerent action. 
Since any Western move to keep open supply lines to Berlin 
by force would involve entry into the territory of East Germany, 
it would mean a decision to advance as distinct from mere 
automatic resistance to attack such as would occur if the 
Russians were to launch an offensive against West Germany. 
This situation — the continuing consequence of the inconceiv- 
able folly of Western statesmen in 1945 in agreeing to take up 
occupation sectors in West Berlin without an extra-territorial 
corridor for communications — would not only give the Russians 
a technical claim in the event of war that the West had been 
the aggressor; it also, and from Khrushchev’s point of view 
far more significantly, holds out the prospect that the Western 
powers would never be able to take in unison the awful decision 
to order their troops to advance, and therefore would have to 
yield to Soviet demands in the final crisis even if they had not 
done so before. It is not irrational for Khrushchev to believe 
that he can capture West Berlin and disrupt West Germany 
without actually having to fight. The one thing that might 
cause him to revise such a belief would be convincing evidence 
of Western unity in a determination to fight rather than give 
up West Berlin and a steadfast refusal to proceed to a summit 
conference until the threat of a new Berlin blockade had been 
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withdrawn. But what has actually happened must surely have 
confirmed Khrushchev in the conviction that he has the West 
on the run and that he has only to keep up the blackmail - 
accompanied by appropriate patter about peaceful coexistence 
and an end to the cold war — in order to enforce his will in 
Europe. 

By arranging for an exchange of visits between Khrushchev 
and himself, and stating publicly that there are to be only 
exploratory talks and not bilateral American-Soviet negotia- 
tions, President Eisenhower has avoided the reproach of having 
gone back on his declaration that he would not attend a summit 
conference unless real progress had been made by the Foreign 
Ministers. In his television talk with Mr Macmillan at 10 
Downing Street, he repeated that ‘we must have some promise 
of fruitful results’ before there could be a summit conference. 
But if the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meetings are not themselves 
to be ‘super-summits’, if they are not to be real negotiations, 
what is their value? In the situation which actually exists 
nothing could be less appropriate than a state visit of the 
Soviet autocrat to America. Quite apart from the minor 
point that Khrushchev is being formally received as a head of 
state, when by the Soviet Constitution he is not a head of state, 
the whole conception of a state visit, which is a matter of 
national hospitality and welcome, presupposes a certain 
minimum of friendly relations such as are entirely lacking in 
this case. At any time between the end of the Korean war 
and the beginning of the new Berlin crisis last November an 
invitation to the ruler of the Soviet Union to visit the United 
States would have been more appropriate than it is now. It has 
come, not as a result of an improvement in relations between 
the two countries, but in a period of their grave deterioration 
brought about by Soviet threats of war if the Western powers, 
including the United States, try to maintain their rights in 
Berlin. In these circumstances an invitation to a state visit 
can hardly be taken by Khrushchev as other than a sign of 
weakness, a preliminary to retreat. A man who is a victim of 
blackmail does not do himself any good by inviting the black- 
mailer to dinner; his only hope lies in convincing his tormentor 
that he will have the courage to go to the police. It is claimed 
that in the privacy of heart-to-heart talks the President will be 
better able to impress on his visitor the American strength of 
purpose over Berlin than if he were to rely on public declara- 
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tions or messages through diplomatic channels to convey his 
warning. But the more effusive the welcome the Administration 
prepares for him, the less likely is Khrushchev to believe in the 
determination of the American people and government to stand 
by their commitments in Central Europe. 

At the time of writing Khrushchev’s visit to America has 
not yet taken place, but already it has produced so much 
bewilderment and confusion in American public opinion that 
one correspondent speaks of the nation as having a ‘split 
mind.’ As recently as July a Joint Resolution of Congress 
designated the third week of the month as ‘Captive Nations 
Week,’ and the President endorsed it in a proclamation which 
began: ‘Whereas many nations throughout the world have 
been made captive by the imperialistic and aggressive policies 
of Soviet Communism . . .. The American people were re- 
minded not only of the subjugation of the countries of Eastern 
Europe in the time of Stalin, but also of the fact that last year 
it was Khrushchev who authorized the judicial murder of 
Imre Nagy and Malleter, both of whom had been captured by 
Russian forces after being given pledges of safe-conduct. Yet, 
within a month of what was perhaps the strongest move ever 
made officially in the United States to rally the American 
people in moral disapproval of Soviet policies, the Adminis- 
tration was exhorting the public to welcome Khrushchev with 
all the warmth of hospitality habitually accorded to the 
nation’s most honoured guests. Americans are not as a people 
given to polite non-commitment, complex mental reservations 
or fine distinctions between real feelings and official acts; it is 
little wonder that there has been widespread distaste for a 
performance which must either be thoroughly phoney or else 
involve a real shift of popular emotions in a pro-Soviet direc- 
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tion. The very controversy evoked by the invitation has created | 


a deplorable disunity in American opinion on the eve of 
Khrushchev’s arrival and can hardly fail to give him the im- 
pression of a nation deeply divided and therefore unable to 
follow a firm and consistent policy of resistance to the pressures 
he can bring to bear. 

Certainly the exchange of visits postpones the crisis, which 
would otherwise have deepened rapidly after the breakdown 
of the Foreign Minister’s conference. But the postponement 


cannot be of more than brief duration and it will even have | 


made matters worse if the effect is to embolden the Soviet 
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Government to press harder than before to attain its ends. The 
proof of this pudding will be in the eating, and if by the time 
Eisenhower returns to Washington from viewing the marvels 
of Novosibirsk he has persuaded Khrushchev to withdraw 
permanently his threat of unilateral action to alter the status of 
Berlin — not merely to hold it in suspense as a means of duress 
in negotiations — then the President’s initiative in personal 
diplomacy will have been worth while, and a summit con- 
ference can take place without being directly overshadowed 
by the menace of war. But there is no good reason for thinking 
that Khrushchev has embarked lightly on the policy he has 
been pursuing since last November, or that he intends to re- 
nounce the threat of a new blockade of West Berlin if he is 
not given control of the city — or some form of joint super- 
vision which can be used to obstruct and interfere in its 
administration. What is beyond question is that after nearly 
ten years of stalemate — or peaceful coexistence — in Central 
Europe, following the failure of Stalin’s original Berlin blockade, 
Russia has resumed the offensive. As long as the Russians re- 
spected the agreement which terminated that blockade 
and refrained from invading the territory of West Germany, 
there was peace in Europe, however unacceptable to German 
national sentiment might be the continued division of the 
German people into two separate states. There were con- 
flicts and crises in other parts of the world, but in Europe 
Russia made no further attempt to alter by force the status quo 
as established in the spring of 1949. Then in November of last 
year Khrushchev demanded a drastic alteration of the status 
quo in Russia’s favour without offering any compensating 
concession to the West and with the threat of a new blockade 
ifthe West did not accept the substance of the Russian proposals. 
This is the situation with which we are still faced; all that has 
happened since to mitigate the aggressiveness of the new phase 
of Soviet policy is that we have been given an extension of the 
time limit. Nor can the question of Berlin be separated from 
the larger problem of the future of Germany, for if the Western 
powers were to give way on Berlin, surrendering to communist 
control two million people who have strenuously resisted it in 
reliance on Western protection, the effect in West Germany 
would certainly be catastrophic; the current policy of alliance 
with the West would be discredited, democracy would be 
fatally undermined, and the probable outcome would be a 
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reunification of Germany on Soviet terms with power shared 
between the communists and opportunist nationalist elements 
hoping to extract advantage from the position of Russia’s 
largest satellite. The conflict over Berlin is therefore no local 
issue; it is the question whether Western Europe is or is not to 
fall under Soviet domination. This is the issue which has been 
raised by Soviet repudiation of the agreement reached in 1949; 
it will still be there when Britain’s General Election is over, 
and whichever party is returned with a parliamentary majority 
will have to face it in the cold light of the morning after. To-day 
all is confidence and optimism, as each party prepares to 
persuade the electorate that its leader is uniquely qualified to 
touch the heart of Khrushchev. Already the press speaks of a 
‘summit election’; it is a matter of choosing England’s team for 
the Test. The voters can choose. But it will not be worth while 
for any candidate during the election campaign to tell them 
how grim is the prospect ahead, for that is not what they are 
wanting to hear. 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


The highlight of the October number (now on sale) 

is a new long short story — the first since Prater 

Violet — by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD. We believe 

that readers will find the creator of Mr. Norris 

and Sally Bowles at the top of his form in MR. 
LANCASTER. 


There are also new poems by Sylvia Plath, Hilary 

Corke and others, reviews by Roy Fuller, Thom 

Gunn, Jean Stewart, Elizabeth Jennings, Alan 
Ross and G. J. Warnock. 


There is also a reply to Sir Herbert Read’s attack on 
the Rede Lecture (Mood of the Month — August), 
by C. P. Snow. 
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is obtainable from all booksellers for 3s. 6d. a copy. 
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Ortega 
and the Humanist Illusion 


Paul West 


to turn philosophy and history into belles lettres. Half of 

him was prophet and rather smug on that account. He 
sought in his prose for a Paterian radiance, and appeared to 
think metaphor and repetition essential to the expression of sin- 
cere thought. Most of his works — The Revolt of the Masses ex- 
cluded — support a tribal dance of ideas, some of them huge and 
seminal. But his vatic repetition too often becomes erratic varia- 
tion, and we have to read him with a potato-peeler. He puts 
nothing plainly until he’s baffled us with adumbration. He is a 
self-celebrating writer and at his best only when he isn’t trying 
too hard. This forefather of Malraux has much in common with 
Arnold Toynbee and the Algerian in Camus. Their ways of 
self-conception are his, and so are most of their ideas. 

Man and Crisis,* in the manner of a slow-motion whirlwind, 
suggests that we are now witnessing the end of the era that be- 
gan with Galileo. We live in crisis — as did people in the change 
from paganism to Christianity and from the static world of 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. Before analysing these 
two earlier crises, Ortega clears the ground (but strains our 
patience) by establishing that in life’s variety there is an 
unchanging basic structure; that ‘man’ is a drama of self- 
determining; that man has to have a cosmology; that the 
generation is the proper unit of historical change and that the 
‘tone of history’ changes every fifteen years. Little of this sub- 
stantially affects the beguiling argument and learned exemplifi- 
cation that follow. 

Why, then, do crises come about? Why do we bring upon 
ourselves confusion, primitivism, fay ce que vouldras, cynicism, 


() en: impresses and infuriates. He was determined 


* José Ortega y Gasset, Man and Crisis, tr. Mildred Adams. Allen and 
Unwin, 16s. 
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nihilism, bitterness (like Cicero’s or Petrarch’s), the cults of 
nature and of the man-of-action, and the vita minima of excessive 
socialization? For these, says Ortega, all come with crisis. The 
reason (the most sustainedly lucid exposition in the book) is 
this: each man inherits a cosmology and yet yearns to create it 
himself — he means each intellectual man; heirs develop inertia; 
and individual originality becomes subsumed under the col- 
lective inheritance. This happened in the Roman Empire from 
the third century on, under the Severi; and fourteenth-century 
syndicates, guilds and corporations amounted to a later equiva- 
lent. So man sloughs off his culture, even reverts to barbarism, 
and sets out to make things new. 

This is a high-falutin, intellectual’s version of the seven-year 
itch; the scratching is gigantic. Ortega then gives a fascinating 
account of how man-worship developed: ‘Ancient life was 
cosmocentric; medieval life was theocentric; modern life is 
anthropocentric.’ The Greek is blind to the otherworldly; 
Cicero in De finibus bonorum et malorum announces that ‘We 
academicians are in the desperate state of understanding’ — 
desperate from too much knowing; St Paul reports, ‘It is 
written: I will destroy the wisdom of the wise.’ And simplifica- 
tion is brought about mystically or destructively. From the 
Gauls to Mesopotamia life becomes uniform. The Christian 
spirit is twice Hellenized — by ethos and by what ethos entailed: 
as Ortega says, without the Crusades, without Aristotle, the 
thirteenth century might have seen the formation of a strong 
Christian philosophy. But Averroés and Avicenna soaked the 
West in Aristotelian thought; Arabian (which included what 
was left of the Greek) civilization had conquered the Cru- 
saders; and Albertus Magnus and St Thomas had to impose 
Aristotelianism on Gothic mysticism. Thus Christianity had a 
built-in death warrant. 

The first crisis began with repudiation of culture: ‘God,’ said 
St Paul, ‘hath chosen the foolish things of the world.’ And the 
second began similarly with Cusanus’s praise of the idiot, 
Moriae encomium by Erasmus and Giordano Bruno’s Lode del 
asino. This is absolutism — and Ortega has a sharp chapter on 
‘Extremism as a Way of Life’. But the Middle Ages worked 
towards their golden age, the thirteenth-century’s well-caulked 
world: Augustine’s credo ut intelligam yields to St Anselmo’s 
eleventh-century motto, ‘faith seeking intelligence’ ; but rational 
Thomism soon attracts the protests of Scotism, which wants in- 
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spiration back; and Occam completes the sabotage by toppling 
the universals. Man was too acute: both conceptual logic and 
devout mystery were lost. And experimental reason had to be- 
gin: in 1500 Copernicus was studying in Bologna; and the 
modern state created by Ferdinand and Isabella was at hand. 
God becomes just Christ; and 4 Kempis changes his title from 
De contemptu mundi to Imitation of Christ. Galileo, Descartes, 
Machiavelli, Bacon. We end up with Darwin. The nineteenth 
century tries to theologize culture, with Arnold, Pater and 
Yeats deriving more than they know from Erasmus, More and 
Colet. 

This is the sparkling panorama of Man and Crisis — a dithy- 
rambic version of a Basil Willey Background. Ortega may at 
times founder in his own abundance, but his comprehension (in 
both senses) of our three main crises is patent. Man and Crisis, 
just as reiterative and seminal as The Revolt of the Masses, The 
Misston of the University and The Dehumanisation of Art, has to be 
read along with Spengler, Toynbee and Ranke; with Cassirer’s 
Essay on Man, Camus’s The Rebel, and Hannah Arendt’s The 
Human Condition. As synoptic books go, it is astonishingly free 
from the suppositious. Only one assertion seems questionable: 
‘To be centred within oneself is the opposite of living harried 
and confused.’ ‘Centred’ seems to mean ‘coherent’; but does it ? 
This would make the assertion tautologous. The truth seems to 
be that Ortega, in his true colours as a humanist, has to identify 
introversion with the self-communing on which Christianity is 
based. His otherworldliness is a form of spiritual privacy, which 
puts him in a large and humane company. 

This ‘being centred within oneself?’ (ensimismarse) Ortega op- 
poses to ‘confused otherness’ (alteracién). And Man and Crisis is 
important because it explains why Ortega in The Dehumanisation 
of Art (1925) could attack introverted art. He attacked not the 
introversion but the failure, after meditation or retreat or re- 
charging of batteries, to reconfront the outside world of ‘con- 
fused otherness’. In The Theme of Our Time (1921-2) he had 
attacked both Christian and aesthetic otherworldliness; because 
modern art was a ‘farce’, because it was a mere fooling,Ortega 
was tempted to look for a new era impending as after the 
iconoclasm of St Paul and Erasmus’s Praise of Folly. And yet 
such art was, in Ortega’s own words, the result of the artist’s 
seeking ‘a new contact with his own self’ — trying to ‘create from 
nought’. This he identifies as the itch behind crisis, but he con- 
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tinues to berate secession even in Man and Crisis: 
When a man feels the valueless and negative character of his 

existence, he first reacts against his situation, or tries to resolve 

it, by retiring into one corner of it in which he attempts to 

make himself secure . . . this is a false solution, because, whether 

he admits it or not, he starts from a state of complete despera- 

tion, 
Ortega’s position never changed; and it is an earnest of his in- 
tegrity that up to his death in 1955 he understood and yet 
refused to cheer on those activities whose increasing vogue 
would vindicate his theories. Like Santayana and Camus, he 
was more of a humanist than a philosopher: for whatever 
reasons man withdrew into himself, his obligation (as Ortega 
saw it) was to emerge to confront the world again, however 
hopelessly, with renewed energy and craving for harmony. 
Ortega evokes Seneca’s sustine. He thought that humanism, 
like art, should be organic, not abstract. He recognized and ad- 
mitted that many men aspire to mysticism (whether through 
love or art); that crisis itself was attributable to a self-renewal 
that rejects inherited forms much as the fox submerges himself 
until all his fleas have collected on his snout and he can dispatch 
them with a sneeze. He knew that abstract art, like the revolt 
against images in Oriental Christendom, was an iconoclasm 
aiming at purity, at an absolute. As Ernst Cassirer rather 
heavily but rightly says: ‘Mysticism attempts to arrive at the 
pure meaning of religion as such, free from all encumbrance 
with the “otherness” of empirical-sensuous existence and of 
sensuous images and representation.’ The art, as Ortega said, 
was bound to revest itself in images, just as religion was bound 
to attend again to the mundane. What counts is not expectation 
of success but convinced resolution. Simplification, monism, 
purity, coherence and spiritual nudity cannot efface the ‘con- 
fused otherness’; they merely precede and follow attempts to 
cope. The humanist trend is always back to the raw stuff of life, 
to the fertile muddle. Ortega approvingly quotes in Man and 
Crisis a Renaissance motto: philosophia duce, regredimur. That is 
obviously the motto which assembles such as Arnold, Pater, 
Santayana, Camus, Malraux, Hemingway, E. M. Forster, 
Gilbert Murray and Schweitzer. 

But the humanist, more keenly than any other man, feels the 
urge to make his own system — something which relates him, in 
all his personal peculiarity, to the cosmos. And he of course feels 
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just as keenly the precarious arbitrariness of what he creates; 
like the romantic lover, he is never quite sure how much he has 
imagined and how much is real. From systems emerges culture, 
as Ortega says: one cannot contemplate a hostile or alien en- 
vironment indefinitely. ‘Vital reason’ prevails. That is Ortega’s 
point all along. Systems have to be exposed to the rough-and- 
tumble of everyday living; and the quality of the rough-and- 
tumble has somehow to be given to works of art. Coherence has 
to cope with muddle; muddle has to prevent coherence from 
becoming “dehumanized’. For, at root, both pattern and chaos 
are human creations and the sources of crises other than that of 
our own time. 

From all this we might turn to Ortega’s On Love* in anticipa- 
tion of a relaxing master; and, true, the master does relax, but 
his light relief has a serious point that weighs down his lighter 
touches. He pontificates, pothers and bumbles. The prose is 
paunchy, and a good many of the ideas are subdued to the meta- 
phors he works in. Several of the seven essays in the book first 
appeared in El Sol, which Ortega founded. The themes range 
from Stendhal, whom Ortega finds a literary virtuoso but an 
amatory heretic, to such abstract and chastening considera- 
tions as “The Role of Choice in Love’: ‘a man famous for his 
talents possesses . . . a superior chance of being noticed by a 
woman’, but ‘the woman, consciously and not by accident, dis- 
dains the great man’ and ‘has there ever been a period when it 
was normal for a woman to prefer the best type of existing 
man?’ We encounter poor Napoleon — ‘It is distressing to ob- 
serve the dearth of feminine warmth amid which the poor great 
men have usually lived.’ All this seems an unhappy sequel to 
the bright-eyed ideal expressed in Man and Crisis: ‘The most 
radical of . . . attempts to escape solitude is that famous condi- 
tion of love . . . one feels the other’s being as inseparable.’ In- 
deed, romantic love, like Christianity, seems doomed from the 
outset. All this casuistical masculine theorizing proves Ortega’s 
point: what is good for one sex isn’t for the other. Male 
theorizing is as private as mysticism: it is all very well to prefer 
Plato to Stendhal, to assert that ‘love, rather than being an 
elemental force, almost resembles a literary genre.’ This genre 
comes to seem nothing more than a peripheral and sterile baga- 
telle — which is what the arts seem to the majority, what ro- 
mantic love seems to most women. What women invented was 


* Tr. Tony Talbot. Gollancz, 16s. 
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very different: they invented work — ‘that is, as the compulsory 
everyday chore, in contrast to enterprise, and such spontaneous 
activity as sports and adventure.’ 

So it is all very well for romantic, lusting male to catch up on 
his wisdom, to explain (in a delicious essay called ‘Landscape 
with a Deer in the Background’) why that goose of an Emma 
Hamilton could snare two great and dissimilar men; to spot the 
masculinity in Salome’s réle of the pouncing prey and to notice 
how mystics use erotic phrases while human lovers use religious 
ones. As Fichte said, says Ortega, philosophizing is precisely not 
living: ‘the only things that interest a lady in the doctrine of 
love are its superficial psychology and anecdotes.’ These facts 
outweigh all insight into fussy Proust, protean Don Juan, the 
crystals of Stendhal viveur, the involuntary attractiveness of 
Chateaubriand, Baudelaire watching himself, ‘the hierarchy of 
the soul’, ‘pseudomorphs’, Schilder on hypnotism, Marafién on 
Sex and Work, and Rémy de Gourmont on a resentful physique de 
l'amour. Ortega, quoting felicitously, tenders his own and 
others’ aphorisms with resigned aplomb. This is in fact no erotic 
guide-book, but further documentation of his historical-philo- 
sophical hypotheses: man is a drama; man always yearns to, 
sometimes convulsively has to, renew his sense of himself, even 
to the point of emulating the mystics. 

On Love is dominated by familiar Ortega themes: in his choice 
of lover, man defines his individuality; he breaks out of one kind 
of mysticism, solitude, into another, love, which is really the 
equivalent of the artist’s return from abstraction to reality. Yet 
man distorts that reality by concocting romantic love. It was 
not for nothing that Ortega called love ‘a literary genre’. Above 
all, it is an activity, a self-projection of a sort rare in Spain: 

It is curious to attend a ‘society’ gathering in our country: 
the lack of animation in dialogue and gestures soon reveals 
that one is among slumbering people (biologists call the winter 
drowsiness of certain species vita minima. . . . From my point of 
view it is immoral for a being not to make the most intense effort every 
instant of his life. [My italics. ] 

There we have Ortega plainly in the tradition of the gem-like 
flame. That is why we are not surprised to see his mind go 
shooting off to girls pedestalled on spiky heels, to spiders on 
heat and such a swipe as ‘whoever does not find a close correla- 
tion between the Spanish Parliament of 1910, for example, and 
the type of wives which the politicians had at the time in their 
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homes, is blind.’ In Man and Crisis he shoots from high-flown 
theory to a noteworthy aside: “The most effective, permanent, 
genuine, and fundamental intervention of women in history is 
found in this dimension of the love affair.’ And he even fits this 
perception into his theory of effective generations. 

Here, surely, was a man, like Bacon, Herbert Spencer and 
Matthew Arnold, with a finely developed sense of the edifice of 
his own thought. I don’t mean that he was a meticulous inte- 
grator or pedantically consistent. No; he had the emotional feel 
of his outlook; he knew almost atmospherically what affiliated 
itself with what. He sensed accurately the constant beneath 
varying disguises, the identity of two ideas which his own 
impatience or over-elaboration made to seem different. He 
thought with his imagination. That is the essence of ‘vital 
reason’. And his thought itself is typified by his pert, humane 
and dynamic view that love is ‘a splendid triggering of human 
vitality’. This man was the Madrid Professor of Metaphysics at 
25. It is not impossible that he saw man and Spain together — 
sunk in inwardness, and resolved to do some bringing-out. The 
motion of love is not very different; love and meditation are 
the twin bases of humanism. And to encounter this lean, 
generous, paralyzingly aphoristic but literally coherent mind is 
to be reminded of humanism’s positive side. The genteel 
heresy, the simplified inward pastoral, sheer fright and sheer 
retreat all haunted him. But he kept humanizing himself, kept 
squaring up to the world again. Such is the humanist’s vita 
maxima. Bravely enough, the mind in solitude goes on erecting 
edifices of ideas and of sentiment. Systematic thought, like ro- 
mantic love, is a precarious structure; both defy nature. But 
the most defiant form of such thought is its emotional version 
in such eclectic contrivances as Pater’s House Beautiful, Mal- 
raux’s Imaginary Museum, E. M. Forster’s Love the Beloved 
Republic, Yeats’s Vision — even Maritain’s own cosmic whorls 
and cones in the diagrams for On the Philosophy of History, and 
Ortega’s recipe for speeding up and thus dismissing the 
twentieth-century crisis. These are the fantasies that average 
man ignores. Yet they, like the romantic love Ortega recom- 
mends, seem to satisfy some spirits; they bring to their authors 
as much comfort and fulfilment as more orthodox systems bring 
to their own exponents. Even heresy, like idealization, is 
creative. And they are often the same thing. 











Problems of Social Work 


Daddy Knows Best 


Barbara Wootton 


I 


[= Younghusband Report* on Social Workers costs 155. 
and fills 328 pages of print, not counting the Appendices. 
Was this verbosity really necessary? The subject of the 
Committee’s Report} is certainly important; but it is no less 
certainly limited. The terms of reference did not even cover all 
social workers, but only those employed by Local Authorities 
in their Health and Welfare Services. Almoners and psychiatric 
social workers employed in the hospital services, as well as pro- 
bation officers and the many social workers who work for volun- 
tary societies were all excluded, most of them being the subject 
of other similar enquiries. Yet this Report is longer even than 
that of the Royal Commission on the Law Relating to Mental 
Iliness and Mental Deficiency, whose labours heralded the re- 
cent complicated and far-reaching Mental Health Act. One 
cannot but wonder for whom its authors are writing: their sub- 
ject, at least as here interpreted, could hardly have a very wide 
appeal outside the ranks of the professionally interested; and 
anyone professionally concerned is bound to be a very busy 
person. For my part I could wish that some sociologist would 
undertake an investigation into the whole problem of com- 
munication posed by such documents as this. How much of 
what is written is in fact to-day read by anybody? What is the 
good of the most exhaustive report, if it is also so exhausting that 
nobody can read it? 

It would, however, be unfair to make too much of this, so 
far as the Younghusband Report alone is concerned; for this, 
with its lengthy historical introduction and somewhat soporific 
style, is only following what has, after all, become a standard 

* Report of the Working Party on Social Workers in the Local Authority 
Health and Welfare Services, H.M.S.O., 1959. 

+ Strictly this Report is the product, not of a Committee, but of a Work- 
ing Party operating under the aegis of a Steering Committee; but this de- 


scription is so cumbersome that I have ventured to substitute ‘Committee’ 
for ‘Working Party’ throughout. 
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pattern. These remarks must, therefore, only be read as an ex- 
pression of personal disappointment that, with a closely re- 
stricted subject and a Chairman who is widely and deservedly 
renowned for her dry wit, the Committee failed to produce 
something more concise and more stimulating. 

A more serious ground of complaint relates to the angle from 
which the Report is written. The Committee was appointed to 
enquire into ‘the proper field of work’, as well as the recruit- 
ment and training of the groups of social workers mentioned in 
its terms of reference; and from the tenor of the Report it may 
be assumed that its authors would be the first to agree that the 
social worker’s job is to give service to somebody. In defining 
this field of work, therefore, they might have been expected to 
take the views of that somebody into account. Yet on this sub- 
ject Miss Younghusband and her colleagues only make the 
regretful observation that ‘We should like to have undertaken 
a complementary enquiry into the reactions of those using the 
services.’ But this . . . ‘would have prolonged our enquiries 
unduly.’ Here again, however, the Committee is only following 
what appears to be becoming, if it has not already become, 
standard practice. In recent years we have had a Committee on 
Homosexual Offences and Prostitution which did not interview 
a single prostitute (the omission of homosexuals is more for- 
givable, since for anyone to confess to homosexual acts is to 
render himself liable to criminal prosecution): a Committee 
on Public Libraries which took no steps to get the views of 
representative readers as to the merits and demerits of the 
existing library services; and now a Committee on Social 
Workers which did not hear the opinions of any of the ‘clients’ 
as they are now called, of these workers. Everything is viewed 
from the administrative angle, through administrative spec- 
tacles — benevolently, no doubt, but always from outside, at 
secondhand. Only those who supply the various services, never 
those for whose benefit they are supplied, are fit to judge their 
quality. Be quiet, dear, Daddy knows best. 

In the scope of its recommendations the Committee is no less 
ambitious than in the scale of its Report. A new threefold 
hierarchy of social workers is to be established. At the bottom is 
to be a grade of ‘Welfare Assistants’. Next come what are (re- 
luctantly) described as ‘General Purpose Social Workers’, while 
above these again stands a consultant grade of professionally 
trained and experienced workers able ‘to provide a casework 
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service for those needing the most skilled help’ and to act as 
‘advisers or consultants to other social workers in a range of ser- 
vices.’ Welfare assistants, who are to be trained on the job, will 
do ‘straightforward’ visiting, but not initial visits, and they must 
always work under the supervision of qualified social workers. 
Of the two superior grades each is to have its appropriate type 
of training. For the ‘general purpose’ worker, non-university 
two-year courses of full time (or the equivalent in part-time) 
study are to be provided in colleges of further education, and 
are to lead up to a National Certificate in Social Work; while 
the consultant grade will be expected to take ‘university social 
science courses, followed by professional courses on the lines of 
existing training courses for psychiatric social workers, almoners 
and generic caseworkers.’ As to the detailed content of the 
training courses, not very much is said, but we are told that the 
Certificate course, in which teaching is to be based on ‘an inte- 
gration of theory and practice’, is intended to give a ‘good 
understanding’ of (1) ‘human needs, motivation and _ be- 
haviour’; (2) ‘the social and economic circumstances in which 
people live’; and (3) ‘the social services, statutory and volun- 
tary’. 

These three grades of social worker with their three grades of 
training in three groups of subjects are matched, in the Com- 
mittee’s view, by three grades of consumers. First we have 
‘people with straightforward or obvious needs who require 
material help, some simple service, or a periodic visit’; second 
are those ‘with more complex problems requiring systematic 
help from trained social workers’; while the third group are 
distinguished by ‘problems of special difficulty requiring skilled 
help by professionally trained and experienced social workers’. 
The Committee seems, in fact, to be trinitarian almost to the 
point of obsession — emulating perhaps the B B C’s tripartite 
division of the national intelligence. 

Of course, some people are more difficult to deal with than 
others, and of course some people have more complicated 
troubles than others. But the rigid hierarchy envisaged by the 
Committee must surely give rise to ridiculous situations. Al- 
though the Report explicitly disowns any suggestion that 
‘people should be passed like parcels or commodities on a con- 
veyor belt from one type of worker to another’, that surely is 
just what will happen in practice. First, a qualified social 
worker visits, let us say, a person who has just lost his sight, 
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during the period in which he is adjusting to his blindness; 
then, when this adjustment has been made, a welfare assistant 
may take over responsibility for subsequent visits; but, if further 
complications set in, perhaps with other members of the family, 
recourse must be had to the top-line consultant. All this chop- 
ping and changing might be very irritating to the person con- 
cerned; and certainly it could well be described as ‘handing 
people about like parcels on a conveyor belt’. 

The origins of this elaborate structure are traceable, I think, 
not only to the influence of Mr Parkinson, but in no less degree 
to the attraction of medical analogies, though this is not ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. Nurses work under the supervision of 
doctors, and general practitioners call in the help of consultants 
in specially difficult cases. Such an analogy may be appealing, 
but it is also profoundly misleading, in as much as it ignores 
fundamental differences between the two professions. Whereas 
the medical profession has unquestionably accumulated a large 
store of highly specialized knowledge, it is extremely dubious 
whether, for all its protestations about ‘professional skills’ 
(always, for some obscure reason, referred to in the plural), the 
same can be said of social work, at least not in the sense that is 
commonly implied. It is all very well for the Committee (which 
appears to have swallowed psychiatry whole) glibly to claim 
that the ‘very rapid advances made in the social and be- 
havioural sciences’ have made it possible to provide a standard 
of service far above that which was previously available; and 
all very well to plan that, as one item in a two-year course of 
study, students should acquire ‘a good understanding of 
human needs, motivation and behaviour’. There have indeed 
recently been advances in social and psychological knowledge, 
and these certainly hold out promise for the future; but the 
plain truth is that solid achievement is still very modest. 
Theories, to be sure, we have in abundance, but the contribu- 
tions to established knowledge amount only, as yet, to small 
bits and pieces. Shakespeare had a remarkable understanding 
of ‘human needs, motivation and behaviour’, and so had the 
author of Anna Karenina; but all that the rest of us can as yet 
put into a lecture course are either fragments like the Yerkes- 
Dodson law of learning, or obvious truths that sensitive and 
intelligent people have always known. 

The force of these observations is enhanced by the Com- 
mittee’s own examples of problems appropriate to the different 
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levels of social work skill. Significantly, most of them include 
cases of actual mental illness; and significantly also it is only in 
a minority of the cases of ‘special difficulty’ quoted that we are 
told what the supercaseworker succeeded in doing, beyond 
‘assessing the focus of difficulty’. Most of the examples quoted 
are, unfortunately, too long to reproduce here, but typical of 
those classified as calling for top-level treatment was the case of 
a middle-aged man, registered as a disabled person, who had 
been unable to work for many years and had recently been dis- 
charged from a mental hospital. This man was alone all day, 
as his wife was out at work, and was extremely depressed and 
despondent, and ‘quite unresponsive’ to the welfare officer con- 
cerned with handicapped persons. Plainly this was a sad, but not 
uncommon story. But in what way, we would like to know, did 
the special skill of the trained and experienced social worker 
enable him or her to alleviate it? We are not told. 

Until we have abolished mental and physical illness, poverty 
and overcrowding, as well as such human frailties as jealousy 
and self-assertiveness, many of the problems presented are 
frankly insoluble. But they can often be alleviated, and most of 
them, it is worth noting, would be a lot more tolerable if those 
afflicted with them had a lot more money. For the life of me, 
however, I cannot see anything in any of those quoted, or in- 
deed in scores of others of which I have had personal know- 
ledge, in which any considerable volume of specialist know- 
ledge yet within our reach could conceivably be of substantial 
use. In every case, patience, sympathy, courtesy and good 
manners were called for along with — and here, as is empha- 
sized later in this article, specialist knowledge can be important — 
an encyclopaedic familiarity with the facilities available 
through our various social services. These are valuable quali- 
ties, but, unlike the skill of the medical consultant they are not, 
apart from the last-named item, at all technical. They may, it 
is true, often be developed by experience — but experience can 
enrich the almost untrained welfare assistant as much as the 
most sophisticated ‘caseworker’. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the three categories of people for 
whom social work services are to be provided are defined, not 
by the nature of the problems involved in each case, but by the 
type of service which each is said to ‘require’. Yet in what sense, 
one may ask, can these various levels of service be said to be 
‘required’? Obviously, in the opinion of the Younghusband 
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Committee, the differentiation is essential. But here again the 
medical — and indeed all other professional — analogies com- 
pletely break down. All of us know cases in which a sick person 
has himself asked for the opinion of a consultant; but who ever 
heard of a ‘client’? demanding the services of a more highly 
skilled or experienced caseworker? The doctrine that those who 
provide a service are the sole judges of what is appropriate in 
any particular case is a cosy enough one for the practitioners 
concerned; and there may be some justification for it in the 
case of highly technical professions. But in all circumstances it 
has its dangers, and where little or no specialist knowledge is 
involved, it is little more than ill-disguised empire building. 

Happily this Report is but slightly tainted with the extreme 
silliness or the intolerable arrogance which disfigures so much of 
contemporary writing on social work, numerous examples of 
which I have given in my book on Social Science and Social 
Pathology.* The Committee does not write mystically as does 
Gordon Hamiltonf in the United States about the use of ‘trans- 
ference’ in the ‘casework situation’ or about ‘using this relation- 
ship therapeutically’ as do McDougall and Cormackt in this 
country; but by implication its Report is based on the same 
Daddy-knows-best attitude; and we are presented with the 
same picture of the social worker as professionally competent to 
resolve the problems which have defeated the human race since 
the day of Adam and Eve — as in the Committee’s endorsement 
of the definition of casework as ‘a personal service provided by 
qualified workers for individuals who require skilled assistance 
in resolving some material, emotional or character problem.’ If 
these skills really exist, surely they are wasted upon obscure 
members of the British working classes: would not the case- 
workers do better to get their hands on some of our world’s 
rulers ? 


II 


Has not the time come to escape from these absurdities and 
to attempt some fresh thinking about the proper function of the 
social worker in the modern community? The series of investi- 
gations into different branches of social work, of which the 


* Allen and Unwin, 1959. 

t See The Theory and Practice of Social Case Work (Columbia University 
Press, 2nd edn., 1952). 

t In Morris, Cherry (ed.). Social Case-work in Great Britain (Faber, 2nd 
edn., 1955). 
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Younghusband Committee is one, might have afforded the 
opportunity for such thinking; but there is no sign of it. The 
historical review of the development of the social services with 
which this Report opens is a full and detailed chronicle; but it 
gives no hint of the ideological revolutions that have occurred 
in the past half-century. Yet those revolutions have been ex- 
tremely dramatic — and, I would add, also dangerous. 

Social work originated, as is generally known, in slumming. 
Bountiful members of the upper classes distributed charitable 
gifts to the poor. At this stage the only skill required was the 
ability to discriminate between the deserving and the un- 
deserving, the former alone being proper recipients of help; and 
it was to teach this skill that the Charity Organization Society, 
now known as the Family Welfare Society, came into existence. 
The criterion of deservingness was moreover itself, not un- 
naturally, derived from the approved norms of the contem- 
porary class structure. The working classes were expected, and 
explicitly expected, to know their place, to respect their betters, 
to practise the virtues of industry and thrift and to maintain a 
stable family life, involving mutual dependence from the cradle 
to the grave, parents providing for their children in infancy, and 
the children in turn supporting their parents in old age. 

By modern standards these attitudes appear patronizing and 
offensive, and are disowned by everyone. That is the first revolu- 
tion. To-day, naked charity would embarrass the donors as 
much as it would infuriate the beneficiaries. Social work accord- 
ingly now plays down the material element in its activities. In 
the past, in the words of Penelope Hall, it was ‘problems of 
poverty, of public health, of long hours and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of work’ which engaged the attention of social reformers; 
whereas to-day ‘the most urgent problems which confront 
sociologists, social administrators and workers’ are ‘such symp- 
toms of a sick society as the increasing number of marriage 
breakdowns, the spread of juvenile delinquency, and the dis- 
satisfaction and sense of frustration of the worker in spite of im- 
proved pay and conditions — that is, problems of psychological 
maladjustment rather than material need.’* In practically all 
the contemporary literature of social work, a similar emphasis 
on psychological ‘maladjustment’ is to be found, and the defi- 
nition of social casework quoted above from the Younghusband 
Committee is in this respect thoroughly typical. 

* The Social Services of Modern England, p. 8 (Routledge, 1952). 
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On this revolution there are several comments to be made. 
The first is that, if we are no longer occupied with problems of 
poverty and material need, that is not because the poor are no 
longer with us, but because we have ceased to bother about 
them. It is true that working-class standards in general have 
improved very considerably in the past twenty-five years; but it 
is also true that the economically depressed classes are still large, 
defenceless and neglected. You can find the evidence in the 
figures published in the annual reports of the National Assist- 
ance Board; in Shaw and Bowerbank’s articles in Case Conference 
in 1958; and in numerous reports about the condition of the 
elderly. The belief that poverty has been abolished is one of the 
most outrageous myths that has ever found its way into con- 
temporary circulation. 

The second comment to be made is that the social worker’s 
change of attitude is more apparent than real. The old-style 
social worker was a superior person because he came from a 
superior class and enjoyed a superior income. His modern 
counterpart adopts a pose of hardly less superiority on account 
of his ‘professional skill’ in dealing with other people’s ‘material, 
emotional or character problems’. Thus you pay your money 
and you take your choice; but for my part, if I had to be 
patronized by either, I think I would rather have it from the 
rich than from anyone tainted with what Virginia Woolf has so 
aptly called ‘the peculiar repulsiveness of those who dabble 
their fingers self-approvingly in the stuff of other people’s souls.’ 
What makes these attitudes particularly distasteful, moreover, 
is the fact that, while strenuously protesting that their work no 
longer has any old-fashioned ‘class’ basis, social workers actually 
learn their trade by practising on the poor: I have never known 
the practical casework arranged in social work training courses 
to be carried out in well-to-do residential districts. To what 
extent the trained caseworker subsequently plies his or her craft 
amongst any but the working classes it is not at present possible 
to say with any degree of accuracy. Indeed it is much to be re- 
gretted that neither the Younghusband Committee (nor as far 
as I know anyone else) has yet explored this aspect of the matter. 
But one is left with the impression that (with limited exceptions, 
principally among psychiatric social workers and perhaps also 
among almoners) the social worker’s clientéle, in this country 
at least, is overwhelmingly drawn from the working classes, if 
only for the reason that anyone with enough money generally 
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manages to cope with his own emergencies. In any case people 
do not talk about ‘dealing with the emotional or character 
problems’ of those whom they believe to be their equals. High- 
falutin’ talk about maladjustment is thus largely a smoke screen 
to hide the fact that social work is still essentially a service de- 
signed for, and administered to, people in inferior social or 
economic positions — a fact which puts the social worker’s pro- 
fession in a different position from practically all others. Doc- 
tors go to other doctors when they are ill, nurses are nursed by 
other nurses, lawyers employ their colleagues to act for them in 
court, teachers attend evening classes in subjects outside their 
own specialisms — but do social workers normally avail them- 
selves of the professional services of their colleagues? Does one 
caseworker solve, on a professional basis, the ‘material emo- 
tional and character problems’ of other caseworkers? In train- 
ing, yes, the student gets some of the treatment that he is taught 
to apply to others; but how often does he go and get it for him- 
self after he is once emancipated from his teachers? 

It is of course fair, and indeed at this point urgently neces- 
sary, to say that social workers constantly libel themselves. My 
quarrel is not with what they do, but with what they say, and 
particularly with their image of themselves as miniature psycho- 
analysts. Most of them actually do an admirable practical job 
for far too little money. With their desire to dissociate them- 
selves from the Lady Bountifuls of an earlier generation one can 
have nothing but sympathy. What is lamentable is the method 
by which they think it suitable to set about this. 

In this, however, social workers are largely the victims of the 
contemporary obsession with professionalism, and of a profes- 
sionalism which in their particular case has made the mistake 
of misconceiving its own function. It is, indeed, this profes- 
sionalism which is the second revolution of the past half- 
century; and one of the more regrettable features of the Young- 
husband Report is the unqualified and undiscriminating bless- 
ing which it gives to this. The formidable hierarchy which the 
Committee proposes to establish affords an all too blatant ex- 
ample of what an article in the Economist once described as The 
Craze for Training. That social workers need some training is not, 
indeed, to be disputed, and something is said below as to the 
ends towards which this should be directed. But the notion that 
the simple, the moderately complicated, and the very compli- 
cated problems which the Committee describes must each be 
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handled by a distinct grade of professional is wholly absurd. In 
such an untechnical job as social work the obvious solution is 
for the ‘general purpose worker’ to give a lot of time to difficult 
cases and a little to simple ones — just as the same doctor pays 
rare visits to his mild chronic patients, but goes twice a day to 
the very acute ones. 

Largely no doubt because their status is not yet generally 
acknowledged, social workers are inclined to be exceptionally 
loud in their assertions of their professional status. The words 
‘profession’ and ‘professional’ are spattered over the pages of 
their esoteric literature to a degree which I have not seen 
matched by any other calling. Indeed we seem almost to be 
reaching the point at which it will be a breach of professional 
etiquette for anyone to say ‘good evening’ to an old lady, or to 
help her with her shopping, unless he holds a formal qualifica- 
tion in social work. Moreover, in social work, as elsewhere, ex- 
treme professionalism produces somewhat odd results - among 
them the fact that professionals seem to spend surprisingly little 
time following their profession. Some of the most valuable in- 
formation which this Report has collected relates to the way in 
which social workers spend their working hours. In nearly every 
case quoted, travelling, discussion with colleagues and ad- 
ministrative duties absorb well over half the worker’s time: 
‘contact with client’ occupies only a small place in the picture. 
Thus, mental deficiency officers in a city area are found to de- 
vote 70 per cent of their working time to the three above-men- 
tioned activities; in a rural area the corresponding figure for 
mental welfare officers was 80 per cent; for workers with the 
deaf (in mainly rural, but partially urbanized, districts) the 
average was 77 per cent; and for almoners (in a sample drawn 
from varied areas) 78 per cent. In only one of the groups for 
which particulars are given did ‘contact with client’ occupy as 
much as half the workers’ time; and more often than not the 
social worker apparently spent at least a third of his time in 
letter-writing, recording and administrative duties. On the 
strength of these facts and of evidence as to the deficiencies of 
present records, the Report includes recommendations that 
attention be given to improved methods of recording; but the 
Committee does not seem to have much thought to the conse- 
quential implications as to the true nature of the social worker’s 
job. 

What has happened, in fact, seems to be that social workers, 

9 
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in an attempt to glorify their profession, have, as I have just 
said, misconceived its function. In the complicated modern 
world the title of ‘social work’ has become a blanket term 
covering a variety of essentially distinct réles. Thus it includes 
on the one hand probation officers whose business it is to get 
their charges set upon what society regards as the right road, 
and, on the other hand, psychiatric social workers who deal 
with the mentally disordered. Both of these are obliged, at least 
on occasion, to assume the position of the father who knows 
best; and the same is true in a rather different sense both of 
child-care officers who stand in loco parentis to their charges and 
also, to a limited degree, of those social workers who deal with 
‘problem families’. But even in these cases the social worker 
can claim only the superior wisdom of an adult as against that 
of a child or of a sane person as against one who is mentally ab- 
normal; or, alternatively, as in the case of the probation officer 
or the worker with problem families, his authority derives from 
his duty to impose conformity with the established norms of the 
community. As between sane adults, however, no social worker 
has any professional title whatever to respect on account of his 
superior understanding of ‘human needs, motivation and be- 
haviour’; or for his superior skill in dealing with the basic 
problems of human life. Such claims are just as meretricious as 
the demands of his ‘charitable’ forbears to be revered for their 
superior social status. 

What social workers can and should do, however, is to facili- 
tate the effective use, for those who wish to take advantage of 
them, of the complicated social services of the so-called Welfare 
State. In practice this is very largely what they do do, as the 
statistics quoted above as to the distribution of their working 
time abundantly confirm. It is only to be regretted that social 
workers will not be content — and indeed proud, as they well 
might be — to say so, instead of talking big about their ability 
to deal with the most profound and intractable problems of 
human existence. For there is here a job, and an important 
professional job, to be done, since unhappily, our social services 
so. seldom work out in practice as they appear on paper. On 
paper, every conceivable contingency seems to be taken care 
of. Provision is made for the homeless, the tuberculous and 
their families, for people who suffer injury at work, for or- 
phaned, neglected or ill-treated children, for both unmarried 
mothers and married ones, for deserted wives, for the un- 
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employed and the unemployable, even for the ineducable. In 
the blueprint, all the wheels are there, and all the cogs fit 
beautifully into each other. But, in practice, when you want to 
get something done in a particular case, how often does not 
the grit get into the machine! To get a surgical instrument ad- 
justed, a convalescent holiday arranged, a home help sent to an 
invalid, baby clothes provided for an illegitimate child or 
foster-parents for an orphan — to deal with all these and a 
thousand and one other emergencies calls not only for endless 
and often frustrating correspondence and telephoning, but also, 
what is more important, for knowledge of where to write and 
whom to ring up and, more important still, of how to deal with 
the person at the other end of the wire. For such jobs as these 
the social worker needs, above all, a thorough mastery of the 
complicated network of the social services. Acquisition of this 
knowledge, which appears as the third item in the Young- 
husband Committee’s training scheme, ought to be the first. In 
practice, of course many social workers are already soaked in 
it; for indeed it would be impossible for anyone not to become 
pretty well informed in these matters merely through the day- 
to-day practice of a social worker’s job. But by comparison with 
the space given to amateur psychologizing in the professional 
literature, discussion of the practical aspects of the social services 
is sadly neglected. The whole subject seems to be despised. 
Yet both the experience of the social worker in this field, and 
his practical effectiveness, could be uniquely valuable. He, 
more than anyone else, is in a position to say where the grit 
comes from, and what might be done to get rid of such of it as 
has not been stuck fast by Parliament or one of the Ministries; 
and he, more than anyone else, is in a position to make the 
services look in reality more nearly as the Central Office of 
Information depicts them. 

In thus acting as the middleman who makes the public ser- 
vices available where they are wanted, the social worker must, 
of course, necessarily continue to serve, in the main, the eco- 
nomically less fortunate section of the community. The prob- 
lems associated with birth or death, with sickness or with the 
inability of people to get on with one another are not in them- 
selves confined to any one social or economic class. But in nearly 
all these problems the economic element bulks large in that, 
with money, solutions can be found that are impossible without 
it. The social worker trudges up the steps of tenement dwellings, 
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but is seldom seen in the lifts of luxury flats, simply because the 
inhabitants of the latter do for themselves, or pay other people 
to do, the jobs that the social worker does for those less well 
endowed with the world’s goods. In performing these services 
for those who need but cannot pay for them, however, the 
social worker merely puts himself in the same position as the 
personal assistant, housekeeper or high-powered secretary who 
does an equivalent job for the well-to-do: he should be able to 
give, in the true sense of the word, professional service to a 
client who requires it; and in that capacity his relation to this 
client should be of a piece with any other professional relation- 
ship, such as that of a doctor, an architect, or an accountant 
to his client — that is to say, a relationship based upon the 
possession, not of superior psychological insight, but of a fund 
of technical knowledge in a highly specialized field. It is thus 
a relationship which causes no risk of danger to the self-respect 
of either party. 

Admittedly this is a somewhat idealized picture; but the 
ideal, I submit, is the right one. Admittedly, as things are, 
social workers in every field have to deal with many people 
whose behaviour simply does not match up to the standards 
which society demands. Yet all too often those who fail to reach 
these standards do so only because they are expected to cope 
with conditions utterly unknown in the experience of their 
economically more fortunate contemporaries — as in the case, 
which came to my knowledge this week, of an overwrought 
mother living with a somewhat apathetic husband and four 
children under 7 in rooms without sink or toilet on £7 a week - 
and threatening suicide. Faced with such problems, social 
workers, one would suppose, would be the first to look forward 
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to, and to work for, their own extinction, by the elimination of 


the conditions which make their services necessary. Indeed, 
even in the less harrowing services which the social workers 
render to those who cannot afford to make their own arrange- 
ments for such everyday contingencies as convalescence after 
illness or the care of children whose mother is in hospital, the 
same might well be true; the social worker should be in a better 
position than anyone to appreciate that, in a more wholesome 
society, nearly everybody would be in a position to deal with 
such emergencies for himself at least as well as the few do now. 

Yet the saddest thing about the Younghusband Report is 
that it shows not a glimmer of this conception of social work as 
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a self-liquidating profession. At the last census (in 1951) the 
number of social workers of all kinds in England and Wales was 
recorded as 22,000 — that is a little more than one social worker 
to every two barmen or barmaids. In the field under their re- 
view the authors of this Report estimate the number of officers 
with a general training in social work at 3,155. This figure they 
propose to increase by more than 75 per cent, with correspond- 
ing increases in the more highly qualified grade. Hence, far 
from looking forward to the gradual elimination of the con- 
ditions in which social work is unavoidable, we are faced instead 
with the prospect of a more and more highly organized profes- 
sion offering more and more posts for more and more highly 
qualified professionals to deal with a greater and greater flow 
of individuals incapable of managing their own ‘material, emo- 


tional or character problems’. What a commentary on our 
society ! 


Have you spotted them? 


Just out—the most intelligently written, 
well designed, fully illustrated ‘ back- 
ground’ travel books yet published. 
History, art, politics and practical travel 
information too—and all for 6s. apiece. 





Each 192 pp. With over 100 photographs. 


oe, VISTA BOOKS 


Italy - Germany - Greece ° Israel 


EDWARD HULTON 











The Edinburgh Festiwal 


The Culture-Vulture 


J. G. Weightman 


opera, theatre, cinema, song-recitals and poetry-read- 

ings, I have flown back to my moorland roost to try to 
digest this year’s bellyful. A monstrous bird is the culture- 
vulture, as initially undiscriminating as the ostrich, as glut- 
tonous as the greenfinch and as imitative as the starling. He 
lives in no particular spot in place or time, but haunts the limbo 
of the musée imaginaire, where all cultures and styles coexist. His 
own life is less real to him than the patterns other people have 
made of theirs. With his gizzard full of Verdi, Betjeman and 
Burns, he blinks at the external world, this little bit of sober 
England, and ‘sees it swirling and dissolving from style to 
style. 

Take the view in front of me, which might be thought par- 
ticularly intractable. In the middle of my field of vision is an 
old two-storeyed stone cottage, as simple as a child’s drawing. 
The two windows are bang in the middle, one above the other; 
the door is to the right, the single chimney to the left. In front 
is a strip of garden with a wooden fence and a closed wooden 
gate. A plainer statement of the unaesthetic nature of Non- 
conformist England after the Industrial Revolution could not 
be found (cf. D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, early 
chapters). It has, however, an honest, reassuring ugliness; no 
aesthetic nonsense about it. It would have pleased Orwell and 
the conscientiously English younger men who followed in his 
train. But is it as ugly as all that? If Betjeman can wax lyrical 
about Victorian Gothic, what can I see here? The irregular 
lumps of biscuit-coloured stone (sandstone or a variety of 
whinstone?) are laid ingeniously together with a now aban- 
doned skill and the walls glow warmly, whenever a ray of sun- 
shine strikes them. But the usual mood of this primitive archi- 
tecture under the grey sky is one of dogged long-sufferingness. 
The houses squat on the ground as stolidly as cattle lying in the 
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rain. They flatly proclaim that they were built only for birth, 
copulation and death: as settings for life’s little ironies: as crude 
shelters for rude emotions. This is one of the few not yet in- 
congruously sprouting a television aerial, because it has stood 
empty ‘three year come Christmas’, since the elderly spinster who 
owns it was taken off to the lunatic asylum. The furniture is still 
in place, the aspidistra pot in the window, the curtains half-drawn 
and grass growing up through the floorboards. Betjeman, again, 
or Hardy, could have done something with this. On the last 
fateful evening, the spinster ran across the road in her night- 
dress and with one arm in her dressing-gown, weeping and 
wringing her hands in front of a chorus of neighbours, thus 
creating a scene that Verdi could have done justice to. When 
I think back over the history of the various members of the 
family, I don’t know whether to choose Hardy or Zola or 
Burns. They were great chapel folk and always sounded as if 
they enjoyed God’s confidence, when I was instructed by them, 
for respectability’s sake, on dreary Sunday afternoons. Then 
they suddenly withered for different distressing reasons, and all 
that is left now to worship the kind Creator is a befogged con- 
sciousness in a mental home. This particular spinster, rather 
demure and nun-like when she appeared in public, was actually 
‘a deil to live wid’ and once broke her sister’s leg in a fit of rage, 
in the days before the sister herself went mad and died. Her 
hysteria had an explanation; she had been in love with a man 
‘frae ower the watter’ who wasn’t free to marry. Should I men- 
tion the incest next door, the schemings further down the road, 
the smell of young love and honeysuckle and cow-dung? Not 
worth it, because I would only slip, without talent, from Hardy’s 
sense of the perverseness of destiny to Zola’s feeling for basic 
urges or Burns’s pathos. In any case, the old village life has now 
exploded into a nameless flux. And once a certain vision has 
been expressed or a certain note struck, they cannot be used 
again with a clear conscience by anyone who knows he is using 
them. Unconscious pastiche is usually a waste of time and con- 
scious pastiche is a form of criticism, not of creation. The 
culture-vulture’s morbid appetite is partly due to the fact that 
he is staving off the need to create his own stylization by adopt- 
ing an indefinite number of others. The more he is acquainted 
with, the more difficult it becomes for him ever to think of any 
one as being finally adequate. And the more modern and the 
more cultured the culture-vulture, the more likely he is to see a 
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conflicting range of possibilities in any piece of reality. How 
does a contemporary author believe in his stylization long 
enough to write a book or a play or even a poem? 


* * * 


The best works of art I experienced in Edinburgh were un- 
doubtedly Verdi’s operas, Un Ballo in Maschera and Rigoletto, 
which have a directness and simplicity possible only in an 
earlier age. Love, hatred, anger and remorse are confidently 
mixed here, as if they were stable ingredients of everyday life, 
and not just words covering a world of shifting phenomena. 
Verdi took French Romantic drama (which is so unreal now, 
according to the spokesmen of the Comédie Frangaise, that 
neither actors nor audience can tolerate its preposterous lan- 
guage) and gave the melodramatic situations permanent 
musical truth. The manner in which he did this supposes an 
almost incredible robustness of temperament and surety of 
touch. Each tum-te-tum hits at the midriff and then the melo- 
dies swell and intertwine with the inexplicable obviousness of 
genius. If he has a fault, it is that his music always remains as 
immediate as spaghetti and red wine. He doesn’t, as Mozart 
constantly does, suggest any perspective beyond the animal 
passions. He writes perfect pop music and it is a great mystery 
that anyone should bother with mush like Gigi and South Pacific 
when he is available. The strength of his music was further 
brought home to me by the fact that, after hearing the wonder- 
ful duet between the lovers in Un Ballo in Maschera, I saw the 
‘daring’ American film, The Savage Eye, which contains a strip- 
tease sequence accompanied by a clashing of cymbals. The 
nude with her quaking buttocks wasn’t saying anything at all; 
she was just giving a sterile, inarticulate and terribly refriger- 
ating imitation of real life. Verdi’s soprano, on the other hand, 
standing fully clothed in a theatrical posture and trilling elabor- 
ately according to rules which concern only the upper half 
of the body, was far more directly and powerfully feminine. 
There is nothing more deeply and artistically sexual than the 
soprano and tenor in Italian grand opera. La donna é mobile, for 
instance, is as unequivocal as the male canary’s vocal flourish 
when his beady eye lights on the female. In nature, the female 
bird never sings back; it is one of the triumphs of man over 
nature that the male composer provides the perfect vocal re- 
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sponse for the female. When you think you are looking down 
the soprano’s throat into her womb, you are really being en- 
lightened by a superb gynaecologist. 

Unfortunately, some of the culture-vultures inside the 
Swedish Royal Opera Company are of the pedantic-historical 
variety and are unaware that the ‘grand’ in grand opera means 
elemental. Un Ballo in Maschera is rather more complex than 
Rigoletto, since there is a strand of humour in King Gustav, 
which is echoed by the impishness of his page. But the Swedes, 
in putting the opera back into its original Stockholm setting, 
have carried accuracy to the strange — and, one would have 
thought, unpatriotic — point of developing this humour into 
blatant queerness. Queen Gustav trips back and forth, wearing 
a shark-like grin that would send any little boy into hiding. It 
is absolute nonsense to have a sort of Monsieur Charlus singing 
the love duet with Amelia. It might have been just conceivable 
to make Gustav into the non-effeminate bisexual type, although 
there is no justification for this in the music. But in that case 
Otto, the page, should have been a real boy soprano. In the 
Swedish production, Otto isa girl in trousers, Gustav minces and 
Amelia has no one to direct her femininity at. It says much for the 
power of Verdi’s music and the technical proficiency of the 
singers that the opera remains enjoyable in spite of this muddle. 


* * * 


To appreciate Verdi, you have only to accept the convention 
that the important part of any emotion is its pure centre; dukes 
are dashing and wicked, maidens love-lorn and deceived, curses 
effective, vows eternal and everything splendidly tragic. 
Whether Verdi actually saw the contemporary world in these 
definite colours or whether, for the purposes of his art, he 
thought himself back into a more primitive state, I do not know. 
Burns, living earlier in a fringe culture, had a lot of primary 
themes to exploit and could profit from the example of a 
sophisticated verse technique in the main culture. I confess I had 
never realized how good he was until I heard him being read 
aloud in Edinburgh. Two factors have always spoiled him for 
me: First, all the moralizing tags were constantly quoted at us 
during childhood: ‘A man’s a man for a’ that’, ‘O wad some 
Pow’r the giftie gie us’, etc., and the songs were rammed down 
our throats, until we would willingly have wrung Annie 

9* 
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Laurie’s swan-like neck; secondly, I have never mastered the 
phonetics of his dialect, which is very like my childhood speech 
in construction, but totally different in rhythm and intonation. 
When he is declaimed by true Scots voices, he loses all taint of 
folksiness and sounds rich and authoritative, not only in the 
short lyrics but also in the longer poems, such as the mock- 
heroic Tam O’Shanter. He just missed being a very great poet. 
Coming back to him at this late stage, I see him as one of a 
group of four who all belong to the junction of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and died in their thirties — Burns, 
Chénier, Byron and Pushkin. All four are racy, sensuous, in- 
telligent, non-profound humanists, whose gifts were superior 
to their achievements, great though those achievements were. 
Pushkin was the best poet; Byron came nearest to finding a 
major theme; Burns and Pushkin each gave form to a national 
tradition by imitating a foreign one; Chénier had the thinnest 
temperament, but was shocked into writing really good verse 
by the shadow of the guillotine. They were alike in their defects 
as in their qualities. A conventional poem such as The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night is an artificial eighteenth-century construction of 
exactly the same kind as Chénier’s early pseudo-Greek idylls. 
Although Byron and Pushkin are technically ‘Romantic’, they 
never fly off into the sublime as the truer Romantics did. Of 
the four, only one was a genuine aristocrat, yet all four have an 
easy generosity of utterance and an impatient lightness which 
are part of the European aristocratic tradition. 

These remarks will, no doubt, sound very approximate or 
platitudinous to more advanced culture-vultures than myself. 
I make them only because it is an important moment in our 
mental digestion when we see a link. The accomplished, 
strikingly non-provincial readings of Burns I heard in Edin- 
burgh suddenly made me think in European terms. I had a 
similar revelation in connection with haggis, which I ate for the 
first time. I had always imagined it to be a very local black 
pudding with a bag-pipe sauce. It turns out to be the typical 
savoury of a poorish country — a liver risotto, made not with rice 
but with barley. Why are there no Scottish restaurants in Soho 
serving haggis with malt whisky? Perhaps because the whole 
Scottish tradition got mixed up with Victorian stuffiness and 
hunting, shooting and fishing. It has no exotic appeal for 
Englishmen, any more than an Eisteddfod has. Burns calendars, 
druids in nightgowns, shortbread and haggis are all equally 
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dreary, but Greek goat-herds or shish-kebab and retsina, which 
are phenomena of the same order, still seem interesting. 


* * * 


Probably the best cultural situation is to have a strong local 
tradition leavened by international principles. Verdi used 
French Romantic drama and he was part of the international 
musical world, but I suppose that he, and other Italian operatic 
composers, benefited from Italian self-dramatization and the 
Italian urge to sing. Burns, Pushkin and Chénier were bi- or 
trilinguals living on unilingual backgrounds. The trouble now 
is that all backgrounds are becoming equally fluid and that it is 
still too early to take the measure of the international fusion 
which is in progress. As a result, the Edinburgh Festival is 
mainly historical, and the few modern offerings I saw were 
weak and confused compared with the older works. And the 
presentation of the older works — apart from Verdi and Burns — 
provided no ‘pure’ experience. As you watched, you felt your- 
self bumping from century to century and from convention to 
convention. 

Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaites, by Sir David Lindsay, which 
fills the apron stage of the Assembly Hall with the picturesque 
costumes that are felt to be essential in a Festival, is a sixteenth- 
century pre-dramatic work, belonging to the end of the alle- 
gorical tradition. In the cut, acting version, it has two parts. In 
the first, King Humanitie is corrupted by his courtiers, by Dame 
Sensualitie and by Flatterie, Falshood and Deceit. When Hu- 
manitie is completely sunk in sloth and voluptuousness, Divine 
Correction suddenly appears and restores the virtues to their 
proper pre-eminence. The little touches of humour in the text 
would not be enough in themselves to save such an archaic 
work from tedium, but it gets by thanks to very clever modern 
staging, lighting and elaboration of comic business. The second 
part has considerable historical interest as an early expression 
of the thirst for social justice: under the benevolent eye of 
Divine Correction, John Commonweal, the representative of 
the Fourth Estate, protests against the abuses of the Church, 
the aristocracy and the burgesses. Here, an actual character 
emerges — Poor Man — who is cheated by a Pardoner and 
robbed by the priests. Clearly, The Thrie Estaites was, in its 
day, a vigorous and attractive anti-clerical pamphlet, written 
by a good son of the Church who believed in Divine Providence 
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and had a certain feeling for the frailties of the flesh. Now, it is a 
largely antiquarian undertaking, excellently produced with 
modern skills, but more of a pageant than a play. I was much 
less moved by it than most critics appear to have been, and I can 
justify my attitude only by saying that theatrical effects, how- 
ever splendid, do not engage any fundamtntal emotion if there 
is no dramatic force behind them. Tom Fleming’s sudden ap- 
pearance as Divine Correction could not have been better 
managed and he has a profile and a voice worthy of the Arch- 
angel Michael, but the idea of God intervening in the world to 
set everything to rights is puerile. The world being what it is, 
only baleful apparitions like the Queen of the Night can be 
dramatically convincing. Some local patriot was quoted in the 
press as saying that The Thrie Estaites showed that the Edinburgh 
Festival could do without Shakespeare, just as Eric Linklater’s 
new play proved that T. S. Eliot could be adequately replaced 
by a contemporary Scottish dramatist. This local patriot was 
burying his head in his kailyard. 

I don’t think I have ever sat through a more pointless play 
than Breakspear in Gascony, which is an excellent example of 
what an intelligent mind produces when it is unfocused and full 
of reminiscences. At his press conference, Mr Linklater referred 
unfavourably to certain other modern playwrights, the chief of 
whom I took to be Samuel Beckett. Such authors must at least 
be given credit for trying to deal with the modern world. Mr 
Linklater said he had written a comedy in historical guise for 
two reasons: contemporary language is too poor to be used and 
modern dress too ugly. Such frivolous arguments filled me with 
an apprehension that the play amply justified. It is about 
nothing in particular. Breakspear, a young English wine- 
merchant, is a captive in a castle in Gascony and has fallen in 
love with the daughter of the Lord of the Castle, a Frenchman 
with the strange name of Sir William Saill. This Sir William is 
at war with his neighbours and with the English. His castle is 
further undermined by the presence of a wicked priest, Brother 
Melchior, an early Rasputin, who is converting everyone to the 
unlimited gratification of the senses. Breakspear eventually 
helps an English force, conveniently commanded by his cousin, 
to take possession of the castle; Brother Melchior is killed and 
love and common sense triumph. 

No meat for the culture-vulture here. This is not a Shavian 
parable in historical dress, because it has no theme. As a study 
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of character, it is quite incoherent; the most English person is 
the bumbling Sir William Saill, who is supposed to be French. 
There are incidental jokes and interesting phrases, but they 
occur at random, independently of any dramatic pattern. Mr 
Linklater has stuck to no convention, he is working off no 
neurosis, he has no point of view nor any vital interest in the 
clash of temperament, the workings of fate, the tensions in 
society or anything else. His play is neither Scottish nor English; 
it is just not there, and the actors floundered helplessly, as if 
they were looking for it as they went along. 


* * * 


In The Double-Dealer, which is the Old Vic’s offering, Con- 
greve was not scrambling after a form or a theme. He was 
simply producing a variation on a stereotype, the comedy of 
cuckoldry in high society, strongly influenced by French models. 
The play was worth reviving, if only for the quality of the first 
half. Lord and Lady Froth, the solemn, lisping snob and his 
loose, pretentious wife, are excellent creations, and were fully 
exploited by Joss Ackland and Moyra Fraser. Maggie Smith as 
Lady Plyant, the shrewish, sex-obsessed wife of an old man, and 
Alec McCowen as Brisk, the coxcomb, were equally good. The 
other characters did not come off so well, partly because of the 
limitations of the genre and this particular play and partly 
through a certain roughness in the interpretation. In comedy of 
this sort, the genuine young lovers are always dull, unless the 
author creates a tension between them (as in The Way of the 
World) or puts poetry into their mouths. In this instance, Con- 
greve didn’t bother much either with the young lovers or with 
the elderly cuckolded men. Nor did he successfully solve the 
problem of introducing genuine passion into a farce, a thing 
that Moliére often managed extremely well. The action is 
driven along by the ambition of Maskwell, the double-dealer, 
and the lust of Lady Touchwood, his mistress, who is at the 
same time pursuing her nephew, the jeune premier. There is a 
clash between the anti-humorous violence of their passions and 
the stylized ridiculousness of most of the other characters. In- 
stead of making the clash plausible and knitting the characters 
together more interestingly, Congreve, in the second part, let 
his invention run to waste in needless ramifications of plot. 
Maskwell and Lady Touchwood should have had some inherent 
comic quality to make them fit in with the others. Ursula Jeans 
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was, if anything, rather too tragically intense as Lady Touch- 
wood. Some of the comic effects, on the other hand, were 
played a little too heavily. Congreve hadn’t produced a smooth 
stylization and the interpretation added some additional jolts. 


* * * 


One interesting sociological problem is that of the degree of 
unselfconsciousness to which a social type can attain. According 
to a famous anecdote, Congreve said to Voltaire that he wished 
to be visited as a gentleman not as a writer. This would seem to 
indicate that he was himself something of a Lord Froth, a 
solemn coxcomb worried about his quality. A great many 
seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century gentlemen in 
all countries never achieved a pure state of being but were con- 
stantly wondering what exactly were their distinguishing fea- 
tures. As I watched John Betjeman giving his remarkable per- 
formance on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, I kept asking 
myself whether he was behaving spontaneously or, on the con- 
trary, beating the professional entertainers at their own game 
by impersonating a type, the universal English uncle, every- 
body’s darling fuddy-duddy, deprecatory, shrewd, with a 
slight, sharp flavour of unfrockedness, the sort of person who 
would twinkle wickedly from behind a tea-urn. His stage busi- 
ness with his watch that had stopped and the programme that 
did not correspond to his reading, his anxiety about the 
acoustics of the hall and his protestations at the applause, were 
quite masterly, if deliberate. He was the vicar’s bachelor 
brother, with a much-broken heart, a talent for rhyming and 
an interest in architecture and literature, who firmly believed 
that civilization had come to an end in 1914 and who, neverthe- 
less, had charmingly agreed to say a few words to the Women’s 
Institute. 

The atmosphere thus powerfully created rather spoiled the 
verse for me. After noticing that, in the first part of his pro- 
gramme, he selected from nineteenth-century poets extracts 
that were all, in a sense, ‘pre-Betjeman’, I concluded that he 
was sincere. What disappointed me was the realization that he 
hadn’t his tongue in his cheek as much as I had always sup- 
posed. He stands somewhere between A. A. Milne and A. E. 
Housman. It was alarming to see that he had attracted an 
overwhelmingly feminine audience, apparently of the more 
conventional kind. This seemed to emphasize the negativity of 
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his themes. Fear of death, uneasiness about sex, the smarting 
of old snubs and nostalgia are the basic experiences he expresses 
so well by means of Country Club and Punch-advertisement 
references. Much as I enjoy his verse, I am slightly put off by 
the timid adoration of brawny girls,* and I feel that sometimes, 
as in the Song of a Night-Club Hostess, the shadow of death falls 
slickly across the page. Also, the class overtones are perhaps not 
properly controlled. For instance, the fundamental joke in the 
poem about being referred to at a party as ‘that rather common 
little boy’ is that the little boy is not really common; he is only 
inexperienced and dazzled; it is the speaker who, by using the 
phrase, classes herself as inferior. The poet’s diffidence is, there- 
fore, an indirect expression of superiority, and the emotional 
flaw in the poem is class-adherence at one or two removes. Only 
in a few poems does Betjeman rise above this unconsciously 
complacent use of group-signals. Early Sun on Beaulieu Water may 
rank as a real poem about ageing and death, and Senex as a 
genuine expression of frustration, as a short, unconsummated 
Lolita. 


* * * 


Betjeman manages to be contemporary by putting garden 
suburb references and trade names into his imitations of old 
forms. His emotional allegiance to the past is at the opposite 
extreme from Left-Wing emotional allegiance to the future. It 
is one of the articles of my faith that the major writer is never 
seriously affected by either of these distortions, because he 
knows instinctively that all he can be fairly sure about with his 
whole personality is the experience of his own lifetime. It is a 
form of sentimental self-indulgence to lighten the burden by 
assuming that life was better in Ancient Greece, or during the 
Middle Ages, or in the eighteenth century or before the 1914 
war. But, of course, the fact remains that it is particularly diffi- 
cult to be direct, serious and balanced about immediate reality. 
The easiest way of avoiding the issue is to resort to wryness and 
humour in one direction and sentimentality in the other. I have 


* Why, incidentally, should he detest horsy females and worship 
strong, tennis-playing ones? Perhaps because he can be the vanquished 
opponent of the tennis girl. If a pony could read, it might enjoy the gallop- 
ing masochism of ‘Miss Joan Hunter Dunn, Miss Joan Hunter Dunn’. What 
a horsy name, although she only plays tennis! ‘Hunter’ and ‘dun’! A mad 
psycho-analyst would no doubt also point out that ‘Joan’ rhymes with 
‘roan’. What about transferred or inverted symbols ? 
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noticed during previous Festivals that the late-night reviews 
were often better of their kind than the serious modern works, 
and that in the serious works (for instance, in Eliot’s contem- 
porary plays) the wry asides were better than the central mes- 
sage. This time, the audience settled down to enjoy Flanders 
and Swan in The Drop of a Hat with a gusto that was missing at 
the performance of Linklater’s play. Flanders, as everyone 
knows, is a mild English chansonnier of the very accomplished, 
urbane type. I should have preferred him to be more bitter. 
Perhaps he was playing down to the audience or perhaps, like 
Betjeman, he has difficulty in breaking through whimsy and 
gentlemanliness. At any rate, here again I was slightly disap- 
pointed and wondered if Flanders was not deliberately living 
below his natural intellectual level. There was a hint of finer 
satirical ability in another late-night show, a folk-song recital 
by Frederick Fuller, accompanied by Dudley Moore. Fuller, an 
amazing collector and performer of folk-songs from all the 
corners of the earth, might be described as the culture-vultures’ 
culture-vulture. Dudley Moore, who distinguished himself in 
previous Oxford reviews, may blossom out into a first-rate 
musical humorist, if he finds an appropriate partner or an 
appropriate form. I have never seen anyone play the violin as 
wittily as he does. 


* * * 


But there is no denying that, of the various items I saw during 
the first week, only the films showed any serious attempt to come 
to grips with the modern world. Not the Russian ones, however; 
to judge by the long biographical film, Tchatkovsky, and a shorter 
documentary about figure-skating and artistic swimming, some 
Russian film-makers have retreated still further into neo- 
Victorian stodginess. Tchaikovsky could not have been duller or 
more philistine, and the commentary was read by that flat 
English female voice that used to deliver communiqués and news 
over Moscow Radio at the height of the Stalinist period. 

Death in the Saddle, a Czechoslovak contribution, was less 
dreary, although still chocolate-box. The hero is a young 
worker on a collective horse-farm who lives a fantasy life based 
on American Westerns, and who suddenly stumbles on a 
‘Western’ situation in real life through the survival of corrupt 
capitalist elements. He behaves heroically, gets the girl and 
rides over the hill with her into the blue distance. An interesting 
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case of cross-fertilization, but far behind the good American 
Westerns, which have the advantage of stemming from a true 
folk-art. However, it was fascinating to see that the film was 
biased in favour of the individualistic dreamer who walked by 
himself on the collective farm. Who could have forecast that the 
chevalier errant — lone ranger tradition would crop up again in this 
quarter ? 

There was one outstanding East European film, a German- 
Bulgarian co-production, Sterne, about the moral scruples of a 
German soldier stationed in occupied Bulgaria on the route 
followed by Southern Jews being deported to Poland for ex- 
termination. The makers of this film may have had as a sub- 
sidiary objective the necessary rehabilitation of the Germans in 
the eyes of their Communist neighbours and allies. If so, they 
have proceeded with remarkable discretion, so much so, in fact, 
that of the two Germans in the film, the obtuse one who enjoys 
bullying the Jews and carousing and fornicating almost steals 
the show from the good one who sides with the partisans and 
falls in love with a Jewish girl. The only weakness in this film is 
a passage of rather highfalutin’ dialogue when the good German 
and the Jewish girl are looking at the stars and discussing the 
wickedness of the world. The partisans are all ‘good’, of course, 
and the affirmations of hope, even by the condemned Jewish 
girl, seem slightly gratuitous; but the problem of evil is not 
shirked, as it usually is in orthodox Communist films. The 
presentation of the two Germans is admirably life-like and con- 
firms the feeling that the non-Russian Communist world is re- 
covering the power of sophisticated self-expression. This film is 
not a major work, because it does not tackle the appalling Hit- 
lerian neurosis head on. The two Germans are merely outlying, 
humdrum instruments of an unexplained central force, but, 
within its limits, Sterne is very good indeed. 

The Savage Eye, which I have already mentioned, has been the 
most talked about item in the whole Festival and, on the surface 
at least, seems to clasp the absolutely contemporary world in a 
bold, uncompromising clinch. The bulk of the film consists of 
superb photography of aspects of life in Los Angeles — beauty 
parlours, shopping centres, faith-healing chapels, night-clubs, 
etc. Each sequence is seen from the most sordid point of view 
and nothing of a beautiful or cheering nature is included. There 
is no originality about such a panorama of the fallen world ex- 
cept the thoroughness with which it has been put together. We 
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had seen snatches of it before in many other films, and the tech- 
nique could, of course, be applied to any city or any human 
group. What is specifically American here is the singling out of 
a certain type of horror and its accompaniment by a too simple 
and erroneous commentary. The film is supposed to be held 
together by a central character, an unhappy woman living alone 
for a year while waiting for her divorce. After plumbing the 
depths of despair, she finds consolation in general human soli- 
darity, when blood-donors save her life after an accident. The 
psychological and philosophical weakness of this central linking 
device is obvious. If life is as bloody as we have seen it to be 
during the course of the film, blood-donors are merely keeping 
people alive for more bloodiness. The sentimentality of the 
conclusion can, in any case, be forecast from the pretentious 
language of the commentary which is a terrible hash of ideas 
and attitudes. The makers of the film have tried to come to 
terms with the world, but they have not achieved coherence. 
The divorcée could, and should, have been left out, because her 
interior monologue is never very subtle or convincing and the 
camera’s savage eye is essentially masculine. The good part of 
the film is the documentary, and like all documentaries it pro- 
vides instruction, not aesthetic impulses or satisfactions. It is 
raw material, once removed, that each of us has to struggle 
with himself. I had no idea, for instance, that a strip-tease act 
concluded with the external muscle movements of the female 
orgasm. I am glad to know this, but I am no nearer to having 
a complex, organized reaction to it than I would have been, had 
I seen the spectacle in real life. Art is not simply representation; 
it is significant representation, even if the artist himself does 
not really know what ‘significant’ means. The strip-tease act 
does not shock me at all, as it did some people, but it is still 
sticking in my gizzard like a piece of unassimilated gristle. 
Pathetic, or comic, or both, and if so, in what proportions? The 
film-makers give us no hint; that is because they themselves 
are not artists but another, clever species of culture-vulture, 
gobbling directly at life with a camera. 
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Redbrick Ritual 


Zulfikar A. Ghose * 


full yet, and the jazz band is playing in the hall upstairs, 
and the music comes down to the bar clear and cold, and 
whisky in hand I think the music comes down thirsty, maybe 
because there are no dancers yet to drink it up, to let the music 
enter through pore and artery into the blood, into the heart. 
There are no voices in the bar, just a few identifiable faces, no 
feet stamping or gliding along the dance floor, just a few 
blazered and Brylcreemed students smoking feverishly in the 
lobby. The students who have volunteered to be barmen have 
not quite got into the rhythm of their work, spilling the beer 
and faltering with the change. The girls are still in their rooms. 
Standing in the corner of the bar, with the whisky percolating 
down my throat, I can see them in their rooms putting make-up 
on. That is the lot of woman-kind, the whisky speaks on my 
tongue, to be for ever making-up, or strapping a corset, or 
adjusting a sanitary towel. That is their lot, too, although they 
are undergraduates, some of them not yet twenty, not yet out of 
the plaits and the grey skirts of school. 
And I think what am I doing here, drinking whisky which 
I can’t afford, with three months to go to finals, and then to a 
degree and to God knows what job? But I want to be here 
with my fellows, with my generation at its song, for the music 
of their bodies has run through my veins for three years now. To 
be an undergraduate is not to be better read or to write poetry 
or to talk Marx, for we have no nostalgia for the ’thirties, but to 
feel the pulse of a generation and to communicate through the 
ritual of beer-drinking or dancing. If you come to our bar, you 
will not find us talking animatedly, but just sitting cigarette in 
hand drinking beer. On the dance-floor you will not find us 
waltzing casually with a girl and quoting Dylan Thomas to 
her, but absorbed in the elaborate motions of a jive or a cha 
cha cha. I suppose the dances of to-day reflect our attitude, our 


T iatye is a hop in the students’ union. The bar is not quite 


* Zulfikar Ghose, aged 24, was born in Sialkot, Pakistan, graduated at 
Keele, and is now working in London. 
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mood — I dare not say our Weltanschauung. You could suggest 
that these dances were deliberately devised to eliminate the 
possibility of talking, to anticipate the need for verbal com- 
munication. I don’t know. I draw no conclusions from what I 
observe. I use only my senses, because it is through my senses 
that I apprehend the pulse of my generation. And that is what 
I have come to do at a university. 

The whisky glass is warm in my hand, warm and moist; I feel 
the moisture spread over my palm, and the whisky curling 
inside me like a cat, rubbing its blood-hot fur along my raw 
guts. The music is lost now among the voices and the feet. I 
watch a girl in a tight black sweater and tight black trousers 
with a three-inch golden belt round her waist, drinking Martini. 
This is her I-hate-life pose. I have known her, watched her in all 
her moods since she came two years ago. Freedom was a talis- 
manic word with her when she came. If you talked to her about 
freedom, you could sleep with her. We all talked freedom to 
her. Her present pose will last as long as three Martinis last; 
then she will be jiving and laughing upstairs. 

I move upstairs. Cigarette butts are littered in the lobby, 
cigarettes half-smoked or hardly smoked at all or smoked to the 
last millimetre, being kicked and trampled. I stand in the 
lobby polishing a half-crown with my thumb and fore-finger, 
hand in pocket, wondering whether to go into the dance or to 
go down for another whisky. The cat is beginning to twist and 
turn in my intestines, and I decide against the whisky. The 
music is warm, too, now. d 

Alto-sax and drum, and a mass of undergraduates jiving, 
their eyes now shut, now wide open, as they experience the 
primitive rhythm of a dervish. Their breath steams out as hip 
and breast, arm and leg, waist, neck and head swing, bend, 
nod, flick, as the tendons of each muscle tighten and relax. I 
stand by the wall with the girls standing without partners. Not 
everyone jives with the same precision of movement, the calcu- 
lated step to counterpoint the music, the rhythm that first 
throbbed in the jungle. But the perfect jive is the art of con- 
tinual dissociation from your partner, only the tips of the fingers 
coming into contact while the limbs, the waist, the head move 
away in formal rejection: in a teasing affirmation of separate- 
ness, expressing the movements of sex as though in a metaphysi- 
cal conceit. There are some who are not jiving, not even dancing 
although the music is wild now; they are just moving imper- 
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ceptibly along the floor, body and body together, responding 
to no rhythm other than the rhythm of their bodies. 

There is a girl I have been watching, smelling her presence 
while I have been looking at the dancers, hearing the music. 
I go up to her. She has no make-up on, and her hair is pushed 
back with studied carelessness. Her dress hangs loosely about 
her, her body is limp in it. She is watching me now as I approach 
her, and her eyes are large and show a lot of white. Then we 
smile simultaneously and I take her hand. Her smile vanishes 
when we begin to jive, her body becomes tense. I let my body 
lilt with the rhythm without the precision or the calculation, 
but she goes through all the steps, all the motions. Her eyes are 
narrowed to slits now with no white showing and her hair is 
rising and falling in abrupt trajectories. The veins at her neck 
are blue. 

I coin names for her as her face changes colour and expres- 
sion: now she is Clytemnestra, now sweet and dark, denying 
Cressida, now Greek and now Russian; I follow her face into 
the infinite regression of prehistory. That is why I love her 
because her face is all the faces my mind has ever known. But I 
will not tell her that. 

Meeting at a hop and jiving is just one part of the under- 
graduate ritual. A hop is a common market where you come, 
look, pick and choose. Sometimes it can be an intensely 
competitive market. The girls know this as much as the men. 
Come and have coffee to-morrow, you say, and she says yes 
with knowing eyes, with eyes that have said yes before or have 
waited to say yes for a long time. 

To-morrow comes with its morning round of lectures and 
tutorials which have just to be sat through. The tutor’s room has 
three walls of books, and one wall bare, except for Van Gogh’s 
sun-flowers. The tutor speaks with his mouth and his hands. He 
is talking about the logical reductionist thesis as opposed to the 
empirical reductionist thesis which you know damn-all about. 
I scribble a note in my note-book which I shall never see again, 
and start doodling sun-flowers. On the mantel-piece, just 
below the sun-flowers, is an alarm clock. For three years I’ve 
wanted to ask why he’s set the alarum for four o’clock, but 
have never got round to it. Tutorials are always timed like 
half-hour detective films on T V. If the film begins at eight, 
you know someone is going to be murdered by five past. At ten 
past the detective gets his first tantalizing clue, and two 
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minutes later you have the break for the commercials. By 
twenty past everyone has a fair idea as to who the killer is, and 
at twenty-five past there is a fight between the detective and 
the killer during which the detective receives a superficial 
wound on his left arm, and a minute later the killer is forced to 
surrender. So with the tutorials. We improvise the script as we 
go along, and I always make it a point to ask an intelligent 
question at half past the hour. 

After the hour, the tutor who has been talking through shut 
eyes, opens them and turns round to face us like Dan Matthews. 
One day I’m hoping he will say ‘Remember. Leave your blood 
at the red cross, not on the road’, but the nearest he ever gets is 
‘See you next week.’ 

Of course, I’m not being fair. Tutorials are serious things, 
and if my mind wanders to the sun-flowers and if I sit just 
observing things, it isn’t the tutor’s fault. But most of us sit 
through them, and I pity the chaps who have their girl friends 
in the same tutorial. To listen to your loved one reading a 
paper on Berkeley must be a worse experience than facing her 
at breakfast if you were married to her. 

The sitting-through session over, one wakes up and sees 
the day for the first time. Walking across the imitation quad- 
rangle or along a drive the wind hits your senses. My teeth feel 
sour from last night’s whisky, my legs weak. The green-white 
grass seems to have been carelessly brushed with a weak coating 
of white paint; I feel the frost clawing my stomach. The union 
offers coffee and Frank Sinatra as sedatives. Students sit 
anaesthetized, waiting for some memory to be revived, some 
passion to stir the cells and neurons into motion. Cressida is not 
there, so I go to my room. I throw my jacket on my chair and 
litter papers all over my desk. My arm-chair is empty, so I 
put some books on it. When she comes, she will have nowhere to 
sit but on the bed, which saves no end of manoeuvring about 
the room and improvising on strategy. 

She comes, the same white-eyed look on her face, the hair 
blown back like Prufrock’s mermaid. A woman is always more 
beautiful when she is in love: her eyes are darker, her bosom 
heaving in a delicate, nervous rhythm, her voice, full, rich. 

And you, Tiresias, who think you have seen it all, foretelling 
it all in censorious prophecy, you are mistaken. You in your 
agelessness have forgotten the ache of youth. Oh, I do not 
apologize for what you are going to see or what you think you 
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have already seen. This is the ritual of our age, and like all 
ritual it has meaning for the participants although the partici- 
pants may not know what the meaning is. Cressida or Clytem- 
nestra, Lara or Lakshmi, she does not know why I love her, 
and when I say that the rhythm of the elements gyrates in her 
limbs, that I would imbibe the elemental music of her body, 
she does not know what I mean, thinking, perhaps, that this is a 
sophisticated kind of love-talk. My words pass over her body 
like a whispering breeze, curling round the bright flesh, and 
she feeling the words, allowing the flesh to accept the warm 
breath, not thinking now, just being, in love now. 

And if you wish to trace the genesis of this ritual, you don’t 
have to call in a sociologist, not even an historian. For there are 
no facts to correlate, no inferences to be drawn; there are no 
patterns of conformity or unconformity to be discerned in our 
behaviour. We aim at experience, at full experience, because 
we know that the life after graduation is a life of anonymity, of 
not the self in you but the stereotype in you. Incongruous though 
our behaviour is, fragmentary though our experience, at least 
we are: that is the metaphysic behind the ritual. 

Of all things, we do not make youth our excuse. The days of 
our youth are the days of our glory. But we don’t care for 
glory. It is the assertion of passion, the primordial need to 
communicate sensually, that motivates us. Tired of words, we 
make our senses articulate. 





Out and About 


The Vienna Youth Festival 


HERE were several advantages in starting a visit to 
| Russia at the Vienna Youth Festival. Visas took two 
hours instead of two months; one had learned when to 
talk of counter-revolutions instead of revolutions, contradic- 
tions instead of mistakes, and the socialist instead of the com- 
munist world; a Festival badge meant that one was probably a 
Party member, and certainly on the side of ‘Peace and Friend- 
ship’; one already knew where in Moscow the highest rate for 
the dollar was paid; it was possible to cross Poland without a 
visa, which was lost when the leader of the tour and an Ameri- 
can girl who had gone to the back of the train were shunted off 
to Budapest during the night; as a Festival delegate the 
Financial Times was produced for one in the Leningrad Public 
Library in two minutes. 

The Festival was dull — permeated by an atmosphere of 
moral earnestness. “Long live the Peace and Friendship’ was the 
first sentence used by the Hungarians from their handbook of 
suitable phrases in four languages. ‘I work in an agricultural 
co-operative/at a tractor station/at a national farm. .. .’ “This is 
the badge of the Hungarian Communist Youth. . . . Let us 
change badges.’ The relations established tended to be friendly, 
but stereotyped. The basis of the pre-war youth festivals on the 
Rhine had been wine and sex; that a festival based on chastity 
and coca-cola should have succeeded at all is a remarkable 
tribute to its organizers. Many found the experience interest- 
ing ; few would have described it as fun; 18,364 people from 112 
countries took part according to the organizers, though many 
came from neighbouring countries only for the last three days. 
The activities consisted mainly of inter-delegation meetings, 
seminars, cultural events — ranging from the Pekin Opera and 
Leningrad Ballet to the Harvard Russian Choir — and Sport. 
Those opposed to the Festival claimed that it was designed 
primarily to influence the Asian and African contingents; and 
certainly there was much to attract them. I am easily flattered 
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by any organization that is interested enough in my views to 
translate them simultaneously into six languages and to offer 
free or subsidized tours of Russia or China; and to those 
brought up in an atmosphere in which forty years of sub- 
servient behaviour might in the more enlightened colonies be 
rewarded by a cup of tea at the British Cricket Club or the 
Cercle de France, the friendly welcome shown by the organ- 
izers must have seemed a change. 

The Socialist delegations lived in boats on the Danube except 
for the Chinese and the majority of Russians, who were isolated 
in their hotels, and the Poles and a few Russians who lived with 
the rest of us in the exhibition grounds near the Prater. In the 
British delegation of 350 there were a few violently anti- 
communist left-wing trade unionists and forty or fifty Party 
members. The Scottish group kept rather to itself and was to 
cause confusion by taking part in the anti-colonial evening in a 
demonstration against imperialist domination by England. 
Every shade of interest seemed to be represented from the 
Young Communist League to the Iona Youth Association and 
the Woodcraft Folk. I slept in a bunk in a building like an air- 
craft hangar between a stringer for the Daily Telegraph and a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, while below me was a com- 
munist member of the A E U. 

The Festival owed much of its interest to the activities of 
those organizing the anti-Festival propaganda, subsidized 
largely by American money. New arrivals, tired after long train 
journeys, were revived by aeroplanes trailing messages — ‘Denk 
an Ungarn’, ‘Denk an Tibet’. The meagre food in the Festival 
grounds could be supplemented by free picnics by the barbed 
wire and machine guns of the Hungarian border; bus rides to 
‘the frontier of slavery’ were advertised four times a day. The 
Peace March was enlivened by the fights between the groups 
led by an American newspaperman and his seven-months- 
pregnant wife carrying banners with further allusions to Tibet 
and Hungary and the Italian strong-arm squads apparently 
imported for the purpose of keeping order. 

Ninety-five per cent of the Austrian official organizations and 
probably a very large proportion of the Viennese were hostile 
to the Festival. This put the organizers on the defensive and 
security measures were strict. Many cases of violence were 
reported in the western papers, but most of these turned out on 
investigation to be false or exaggerated. The popular American 
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Negro jazz musician who was beaten up by Festival guards was, 
in fact, too good to be true. The slapping of an American girl 
who was distributing technical agricultural literature was as 
much sexual as political. Apart from the Peace March the only 
serious outbreak of violence occurred when the Austrian police 
intervened to prevent a hundred Arabs being beaten up by 
twenty Israelis they had attacked one evening in a café; for 
which the Festival organizers could hardly be blamed. Con- 
sidering a large body of professional thugs had to spend ten days 
working in the réle of car park attendants, the atmosphere was 
considerably more tolerant than one expects to find at a 
Conservative conference in this country. 

The basic anti-Festival propaganda was run by a group of 
Catholic and Socialist Youth Organizations. It was organized 
through thirteen booths manned by young Austrians — ‘bureaus 
of information’ as they advertised themselves, or in the more 
picturesque words of the Daily Worker correspondent, ‘kiosks of 
hate’ — with a central exhibition on the theme ‘What is Austrian 
Youth Like?’ The answer was shown apparently in a picture 
of a Pfadfinder — an Austrian boy scout — supported by slogans 
about peace, tolerance and fraternization. It was indistinguish- 
able from Communist exhibitions of ten years ago, and unless 
one asked its organizers there was no certain way of knowing 
whether it was for the Festival or against it. 

This was another feature which gave the Festival an interest 
it would have lacked — the confusion. It was clear that ‘Peace 
and Friendship’, ‘Frieden und Freundschaft’, Mir i Druzhbu, 
were Festival slogans, but it took some time to realize that the 
poster on every hoarding showing black, white, yellow and 
brown hands was advertising the Festival, while its neighbour 
showing black, white, yellow and brown faces was against it. 
Not everyone knew that the concert at Schénbrunn by the 
Philharmonia Hungarica was an anti-Festival gesture, while the 
programme of Hungarian folk dances was for it. Half the avail- 
able cinemas showed anti-Festival films like Animal Farm and 
1984 while the rest showed films for the other side. At least one 
member of the Young Communist League thought he was in a 
Festival cinema until at the end a documentary appeared on the 
screen showing American experts teaching young Ethiopians 
how to do the long jump.On the last Sunday one was offered by 
the Festival either a Jazz Concert or a visit to Mauthausen Con- 
centration Camp; but many had already been the day before 
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when those opposed to the Festival had celebrated World 
Refugee Day with refugees from Algeria, Spain and Hungary. 
Paul Robeson, before singing Ol’ Man River, made it clear which 
side he was on by a short speech — ‘I felt free for the first time 
when I set foot on Russian soil’ — but only the initiated knew 
that listening to Ella Fitzgerald was an act furthering the ideals 
of reactionary capitalism. The West Ham football team played 
in Vienna almost without an audience as the Austrian press 
thought the match was a Festival event, and refused to advertise 
it. This was a mistake, but one can understand how it 
happened. 

The propaganda on both sides was curiously inept. In the 
middle of the Festival a Czech paper reported that the Austrians 
had imported specially attractive prostitutes into Mariahilfer- 
strasse in order to seduce Communist youth from the straight 
path of socialist morality. This was untrue — but it provides 
perhaps the most profound comment on the methods of both 
sides. 

The answer to Communist youth organizations is not Chris- 
tian Socialist youth organizations. The answer to imperialist 
war-mongering is not a week of boring lectures on the ‘Rédle of 
the Student in Society’, ‘Colonialism’ and ‘Marxism’. Those 
from the eastern countries who, maintaining strongly the 
supremacy of Socialism over Capitalism, were prepared to admit 
mistakes of detail, did far more to impress their opponents than 
the party hacks who trotted out the official line each morning at 
the Russian Pavilion. And the attractions of the other side lay 
not in bigger slogans and greater moral earnestness of which the 
socialist countries have a surfeit, but gaiety, glamour, decadence 
and humour, of which they have a lack. The Swiss Exhibition 
was the one instrument of propaganda in Vienna which suc- 
ceeded, because it showed quietly and intelligently what 
Switzerland was trying to do, without slogans or political 
moralizing. Ranging from education in Tunisia to the latest 
fashions in Europe, it took place in the exotic setting of the 
Schwarzenberg Palace. Beneath exquisite chandeliers festival 
delegates were offered drinks while grand-duchesses in tiaras 
gazed down from the walls out of the eighteenth century. If 
the anti-Festival organizers had set up outside the Festival 
grounds a casino, an opium den and a brothel, it would have had 
far more effect than a million words of written propaganda. 

SIMON CAREY. 
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On the Boat 


travel from Paris to London by the boat, a friend said, 

and this is why it is so horrible: if horses were herded 
together in the conditions allotted for second-class passengers, 
he added, the RS P CA would soon raise an outcry. I don’t 
know whether horses are sea-sick, or become sea-sick when they 
see other horses retching, or mind if the vomit of other horses 
falls on their fetlocks and coats. To us the food of our cousins 
the horses, being grass and hay, would seem innocuous. Pre- 
sumably it is dryer than the human diet and would not have 
that slippery, glutinous quality of half-digested ham, bread and 
tea or wine, mixed with bile, that one slides over on a cross- 
Channel deck. Perhaps, too, it would not have the evanescent 
but long-lingering smell that human vomit has when it falls on 
one’s trousers or into one’s shoes. 

Such superficial thoughts occur to me ‘on the boat’ as I catch 
sight of a girl, obviously enceinte, holding her hands to her grey 
beaded forehead, in the queue for ‘non-British’ passports which 
she dare not leave for fear of losing her place; or the 80-year-old 
man with drenched trousers lying back in a deck chair (some- 
one has been courteous and found him one), his eyes closed and 
his lips mouthing as if he is saying his last words. One is then 
tempted to rebellious thoughts. One wonders whether two of 
the richest and most powerful states in the Old World could not 
do something better for their citizens and subjects — admittedly 
unimportant ones — who visit one another in ever-increasing 
hordes. Could there not be more boats so that each individual 
could have a seat and a safe area around him? Have we not 
heard of stabilizers and other devices which would cost less than 
one screw on the British hydrogen bomb or even the French 
atom bomb? And would it not be possible, as long as there 
have to be customs, and before ‘they’ construct the channel 
tunnel, to have a boat that goes nearer to where the customs 
and passport people are waiting, so that the delicate should not 
lay the seeds of their miscarriages or coronary thromboses in 
the hundreds of yards of baggage-fight before they meet the 
official men? 

It is both aggravating and consoling to think that this form 
of travel has not altered since THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
was founded (which everyone knows was in the dimmest past), 
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since Lewis invented the Lewis gun, since the first carburetter 
carburated, since Blériot made his channel flight. Even the 
timetables can hardly have changed for fifty to seventy years. 
Nearly all well-known Frenchmen and Englishmen since Dis- 
raeli and Delcassé, in top hats, peg-top trousers and bustles, 
have been through the mill. Henry James was a familiar on such 
boats, but doubtless, being almost an ambassador, he had a 
first-class cabin and vomited quietly to himself. Verlaine 
and Rimbaud must have been so drunk and blasphemous 
that the bonnets and bowlers readily left space around 
them. 

What the boat does achieve is an effect of distance, and no 
other frontier in Europe, such as the Alps even when there are 
customs delays, achieves it so well. The channel was the last 
significant barrier of nature in western Europe and it is hardly 
surprising, if we keep Beefeaters, that affection for it should 
linger. One feels one has really travelled when one has bucketed 
on and off the boat and struggled through the passages and 
wasted a good eight hours making a distance about 
equivalent to that from London to Preston. It is as if, to 
cross the Alps, passengers were turned out of their trains in 
the foothills and made to get into travelling coaches which 
relived the age of Byron and Wordsworth. It is picturesque, 
and picturesqueness compensates for the smallness of our 
countries. 

‘Have your landing cards ready, please. . .’ 

An Indian woman in the most dignified clothes in the world 
was holding up two babies to prevent them being trampled to 
death. Behind me an American was trying to inch along his 
suitcase — into my heels — and at the same time disentangle his 
passport and landing-card from a muddle of German marks, 
English pounds and French francs. ‘This is what we have 
against Europe,’ he said. 

I have heard the New World grumble often before. Every 
hundred or two miles, sometimes even less, there are frontiers, 
papers and policemen with fresh funny hats. Supposing you 
needed a passport and different dollars to cross to New Jersey. 
I had been wondering unsystematically about America on our 
terrace at Valmondois the week before when every morning the 
Figaro appeared with photographs and headlines about Eisen- 
hower’s visits to Bonn, London and Paris. The nationals of our 
different countries, or at least the popular journalists, seemed 
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busy suggesting why Eisenhower should love them more than 
all the others. In London, there was talk of the common lan- 
guage and ancient links in law and custom. In Paris they pro- 
duced Lafayette and the twin revolutions, the French and the 
American, that changed the destiny of mankind. In Bonn they 
were happy to think that their economic system was the one in 
which Americans had most confidence. If only that map of 
Europe did not remind me of Greece. By the time this thought 
had begun to strike out fresh roots we had moved forward 
three feet and discovered that we were on the wrong deck for 
the gang-plank. 

The great thing is to keep one’s temper and not get nervous. 
After all, in spite of Hitler and Captain Bligh, I find it hard to 
believe in gratuitous ill will; a malevolent high executive called 
Mr Brown in Dover quarrelling with a malevolent M. Dupont 
in Calais, and each outbidding the other in their daily deliveries 
of battered cargoes. ‘You wait till you see the boatful I’ve sent 
you this afternoon.’ The sailors and officials on both sides are 
polite and helpful. And they are aided by a jaunty man pas- 
senger who comes into his own ‘on the boat’. I have known him 
for years. He wears a blazer with plain brass buttons and his 
moustaches sniff out adventure like antennae. The luggage jam 
is nothing to him. He tells everyone he is ‘a good sailor’ but his 
wife is feeling seedy and he has had to look after her. He chats 
as man to man with the crew. He is reminded of a crossing from 
Newhaven to Dieppe when all the passengers except him were 
sick and fourteen had to be carried off the boat on stretchers. 
There were two broken legs on that crossing as well as a woman 
who broke a part of her anatomy that he won’t mention. He has 
helped to get deck-chairs — pity there weren’t enough. I had 
noticed him earlier when he had passed a distinguished man 
engaged in his thoughts and said: ‘Feeling all right?’ Then he 
bumbled off to the bar to cap war stories with another blazer - 
or, if there wasn’t one, with the barman who has almost cer- 
tainly been torpedoed once. 

To end up this rambling ‘Out and About’ I should point out 
that it was the founder of this review, James Knowles, who did 
as much as any man to delay the construction of the channel 
tunnel. But that is a long time ago even measured by the 
history whose great weight we bear upon our backs in the Old 
World. 

B. W. 
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Rudeness Good Box-Office 


read: ‘Native film-makers, not content with taking on 

subjects banned until now by the official moral code, have 
begun to attack authority itself in one of its most hallowed 
institutions. Room at the Top dealt openly with class conflicts and 
with those sexual relations commonly known as illicit. Blind 
Date does the same, but goes further by suggesting that the 
police are riddled with class prejudice and would rather bring 
about a miscarriage of justice than compromise a prominent 
member of the Foreign Office.’ 

Blind Date is not a particularly good film; the trick ending 
apart, it is an efficient enough entertainment. All the more 
notable that someone should have chosen, as a means of giving 
a formula film greater depth, to trick it out with ‘frankness’ 
about class and sex and with rude noises at the establishment. 
It suggests that this kind of anti-conformism is now good box- 
office. The formula is that of the innocent in a trap. A young 
Dutch painter (who, if he ever came up in the High Court, 
would no doubt be called a ‘penniless adventurer’) walks into 
a tart’s nest of a Belgravia mews cottage. What he does not 
know — but what the police, who presently turn up, do know — 
is that a woman’s corpse lies in the front hall. The painter’s 
efforts to clear himself are hampered by his having something 
to conceal — a love affair with a rich married woman, herself a 
foreigner. Under questioning by a tough police inspector, a 
Welshman with a bad cold and a worse temper, the painter 
(Hardy Kruger) tells in flashback the story of his baffling 
affair with the woman (Micheline Presle). The plot resolves 
itself in a cascade of surprises which, luckily, it would be 
unsporting to disclose even if I could make sense of 
them. 

To take first the tiresome necessary matter of class. The 
Welsh inspector (Stanley Baker) is a rough diamond who wears 
the wrong sort of tweeds as well as the sort of cardigan only 
Mr Macmillan can get away with. His superior, the Assistant 
Commissioner, gets in a nasty dig at his hat, one of those 
hairy trilbies (‘you seem to have come straight from the 
country,’ he says, or something like that). A villain, this 
Assistant Commissioner: he it is who suggests that Kruger 
should in effect be framed (but let off with a manslaughter 


le Britain were Poland a bulletin on the film industry might 
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charge) so as to shield the Foreign Office man from scandal. He 
knows the Foreign Office man — meets him at his club, of 
course — and insinuates to stubbornly honest Baker that if he 
wants promotion he must keep in mind ‘the deeper meanings 
of the public service.’ I can’t say that I found any of this par- 
ticularly enlightening. Britain must be the only country 
where people — middle-class people, at any rate — find the 
notion that the police might use dishonest means to shield a 
public man morally shocking. In American films the notion is 
a commonplace; on the Continent the censorship might sup- 
press it, but on political grounds. The significance of Blind Date 
seems to be, not that it tells at long last the truth about 
Scotland Yard (I doubt whether Assistant Commissioners 
behave quite as it suggests), but that the British public is ready 
to see the police accused of corruption; also that it is ready to 
believe in the iniquity of public-school men in power. The 
film, taken together with events that have filled newspaper 
columns and private conversations in the last few months, is a 
signpost. Even so, right triumphs in the end: honest Baker has 
his way. The trouble may be just that Assistant Commissioner 
is a villain; ‘every organisation has its black sheep.’ I am not 
sure that the change in attitudes to authority marked by 
Blind Date is permanent. 

Sex in British films has been either non-existent or faintly 
ridiculous — as with The Young Lovers, whose single night 
together (shots of heavy seas breaking on rocks) of course led 
to pregnancy. Margaret Lockwood once managed, without 
much help from the script, to convey a good deal of truth about 
physical infatuation in another middling thriller entitled Cast 
a Dark Shadow, but until lately that was nearly all. Blind Date 
belongs to what looks like a new school — post-Room at the Top. 
Liaisons are explicit; there are scenes on or near beds and much 
taking off of clothes. All the same, if what we want is truth 
about sexual relations we have some way to go. The lovers in 
Blind Date are both foreigners. There are no doubt commercial 
reasons for this. Germany, less soaked in television than 
Britain, is now an important market for films: you therefore 
choose a popular German actor, Hardy Kruger (but, so as not 
to upset our own Germanophobes, you make him play a 
Dutchman). Why the female lead should go to a French actress 
is less clear. There is a notion abroad that only Frenchwomen 
can play adulteresses; some of them do it very well, Mlle Presle 
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le among them. Yet some British actresses are surely just as 
of competent: it was a Stratford Cleopatra who won from a 
1e Paris critic the description ‘la sensuelle et charnelle Peggy Ashcroft’. 
zs The truth seems to be that making both lovers foreigners 
r- removes the film to a safe distance from everyday reality: after 
ry all, one knows about them. 

1€ } This withdrawal from reality informs nearly all the lovers’ 
a | scenes together. Near the beginning they meet in the Tate 
is | Gallery: if you believe the sound track they carry on a highly 
p- | personal and disagreeable conversation in an ordinary, even 


ite loud tone of voice — and the other people in the gallery hardly 
ut notice. This is synthetic film-making of the kind that the 


rs | screen cruelly exposes. The same synthetic quality runs 
ly through the bedroom scenes. The characters’ moves look like 
to | some hygienic drill; the more clothes they take off the less 
he you believe in their relationship. Part of the trouble must be 
er | that Kruger is, as an actor, almost wholly asexual — perhaps, 
a yet more simply, that apart from having learnt some fidgety 
as ( Method tricks he is not much of an actor. Mlle Presle is cer- 
er {| tainly an actress. Yet even when she is supposed to be naked it 
ot is her great eyes, alight with a cold appetite, that do the work 
by of sexual communication, not what you can see of her shoulders 


and back. There is here a genuine and, I think, important 
ly problem. One wants films to deal truthfully with sexual 
ht relations; but it is very difficult for them to do this by their 


ed usual means of physical representation. The screen is, as a 
ut } medium, a stickler for actuality: just as people do not talk 
ut loudly in galleries so they do not wear to bed the trousers and 
ast corsets which films must, if they are to observe artistic as well 
ate as legal decencies, show them wearing at the unlikeliest 
op. moments. The screen, again, has a curiously sterilizing effect: 
ch of the innumerable going-to-bed and came-the-dawn scenes of 
ith the French cinema how many have conveyed a recognizable 


in | true feeling? I can think of two — in Le Diable au Corps and 
ial Casque d’Or; the rest are as conventional as pirouettes. The best 


an thing might be for directors to concentrate on finding players 

re like Mlle Presle who can act with their faces, and for the studios 

ot to put up notices reading, ‘Explicit bedroom scenes reserved 
a for film-makers of genius.’ 

ess JOHN ROSSELLI. 
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‘Il Prigioniero’ and ‘Die Kluge’ 

Tite expense and complexity of operatic production and 
the supposedly lethal effect of new music on the box 
office usually combine to ensure that few new works in the 

medium ever reach us. For this reason alone the single week in 

July the New Opera Company occupied Sadler’s Wells was 

memorable, if not quite as satisfying as it might have been. Two 

of the three works given are of outstanding importance: Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress and Dallapiccola’s Jl Prigioniero. 

Unfortunately the latter shared its evenings with Carl Orff’s 

Die Kluge: die Geschichte von dem Konig und der klugen Frau. 

The Rake’s Progress is fairly familiar now from productions at 

Glyndebourne and broadcasts but, apart from a concert per- 
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formance at the Festival Hall a few years ago, Jl Prigioniero was | 


new to us. Composed during the war, it is based on a story by | 


Villiers de Isle Adam that attracted Dallapiccola because its 
tale of suffering for abstract ideological ends is as relevant to 
our time as to its own. Set in the Spain of Phillip II, it concerns 
a prisoner of the Inquisition who, having undergone prolonged 
physical torture, is subjected to mental and spiritual torment 
intended to destroy his individuality and force him to ‘salvation’ 
before his death. There is a prologue in which the prisoner’s 
mother, while waiting to visit him, recounts a dream she has 
had in which she saw King Phillip change into a Death’s Head. 
When she is admitted her son tells how his hopes have returned 
because of sudden kindness by his gaoler. On her exit the gaoler 
appears and tells the prisoner of a revolt in Flanders. Roelandt, 
the bell of Ghent silenced by Charles V, will soon ring its 
message of liberation. The prisoner’s hopes are fired still more 
when the gaoler leaves the cell door slightly open. Thinking he 
can hear the bell he escapes and finds his way into the open. 
There, making towards a spreading cedar tree, he is stopped by 
his gaoler, who is also the Grand Inquisitor, who greets him as 
‘My brother’, the phrase by which he had addressed him in the 
cell. The prisoner realizes that hope has been the ultimate and 
most refined torture and, unable to endure any more, is led to 
the stake muttering ‘Liberty ?” 

It is a story that might seem deficient in action for a stage 
presentation, but such is the power of Dallapiccola’s music that 
this is scarcely noticed. Again, the subject might have led to 


unduly violent or over-coloured treatment, but instead we find | 


compassion and tenderness expressed in a musical idiom that is 
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none the less uncompromising. JI Prigioniero is an involved and 
subtle work utilizing the twelve-tone method and employing a 
large orchestra. The orchestral writing is usually of great 
clarity. Here, as in most of his work, Dallapiccola has not 
allowed the theoretical aspects of the twelve-tone system to 
preoccupy him and his note row is essentially a melodic entity. 
Something of its use can even be detected by people who have 
not studied the score. One section of it is set to the gaoler’s lag- 
ging ‘My brother’ phrase, and figures of similar outline can be 
detected in the rich and always changing web of orchestral 
sound. The score does have many moments of violence, some of 
them of overwhelming power, but most of these occur in the 
earlier pages, so a considerable, and deceptive, effect of relief 
from tension is achieved by the quietness of the final scene. 
While fear, suffering and the proximity of violence are com- 
municated unequivocally, a certain ambivalence — appropriate 
to his captors’ later dealings with the prisoner — is apparent in 
some of the more subdued passages. These are often of trans- 
parent beauty, yet it is impossible to determine whether some 
of them are expressive of real tenderness towards the victim’s 
suffering or of the dissimulation of his tormentors. The overall 
humanity of J/ Prigioniero is not in question, but the effect of 
these passages is strange. 

The singers — Rosina Raisbeck as the mother, John Cameron 
as the prisoner, and Alexander Young as the gaoler — performed 
intelligently and understood what was required of them but 
might have brought greater beauty of tone to their parts as 
Dallapiccola’s vocal lines are notably more singable than those 
of most twelve-tone works. Credit for so much of the score’s 
power and subtlety being realized must go to Leon Lovett’s 
sensitive direction. The visual aspects of the performance were 
considerably less pleasing. Anthony Besch’s production was not 
at all imaginative and was not aided by Ralph Koltai’s décor. 
The action had to be watched through a gauze curtain decor- 
ated with an enormous head. This was distracting and, as far 
as one could tell, meaningless, as no indication was given whose 
head it was. During the prologue it seemed it might represent 
Phillip II referred to by the mother, but it had no connection 
with the remaining scenes. 

All that can be said in favour of Die Kluge is that it formed a 
contrast to Jl Prigioniero in every possible way. One’s first re- 
action to Orff’s work is one of incredulity. It is hard to accept 
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that any seriously-intentioned composer should bother to write 
down music of such overt banality or that any responsible com- 
pany should think to mount one of his works. The most exasper- 
ating device in Orff’s music is the literal repetition of each 
phrase. Thus in the opening aria — sung on this occasion by 
Eric Shilling with verve and skill — every phrase is repeated three 
or four times over. When this is kept up almost throughout the 
entire opera the effect becomes at once hypnotic and almost 
unbearable. Orff’s repetition has often been commented upon, 
but it surely cannot explain the considerable success he has 
enjoyed. Equally notable is the absolute commonplaceness of 
every phrase; there is none one has not heard a thousand times 
before. Thus his musical idiom is, as it were, prefabricated and 
predigested with the result that no positive effort is required in 
listening. At least equally trying in Die Kluge is the witless 
buffoonery of the three vagabonds that fills out so much of its 
length. (Even the ‘that’s no lady, that’s his wife’ joke finds a 
place here.) Colin Graham’s set was colourful and charming. 
Like the singing of April Cantelo as the wise maiden and 
Joseph Ward as the king, it was worthy of a better cause. 


PETER HARRISON. 
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The Ethical Idealism of 
Matthew Arnold 


WILLIAM ROBBINS 
Professor Robbins traces the development of Arnold’s religious and 
philosophical thought, characterising it as a humanistic, ethical 
idealism, in a study which will interest the philosopher no less than 
the student of literature. 


Coming into their Own 


M.L.HOURD & G. E. COOPER 
A pioneer study of children’s writing, based on the poems written by 
a class of ten-year-olds. A sample of each child’s work is given, with 
a brief impression of the child concerned, and many questions of 
importance to literature and psychology are discussed. 21s 
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The Month 


Rayner Heppenstall 


time I went away I found myself in the one place where 

it had just started raining, much to the delight of the 
local farmers. However, by September 2nd I had the right, 
salty, terra-cotta face, with thin white lines horizontal from the 
eye-corners. 

I am writing at a green basket-work table, upon which a few 
ants scurry. I am sitting in a green basket-work chair set against 
the wall of a conservatory given over to ping-pong. By the time 
I had got my son (too long away from his friends) back on his 
way to London, all the deck-chairs belonging to the hotel had 
been bagged, They are set up on the pebbles below the fifty 
yards of private sea-wall. People go out before breakfast to bag 
them. There are even some who leave belongings on them over- 
night. Others, of forceful corporate personality, having occupied 
a certain number of chairs against a certain bit of sea-wall the 
day before, feel (and communicate to timid would-be inter- 
lopers) that their position is established in perpetuity and that 
no amount of before-breakfast bagging can dislodge them. An 
epitome, we may think, of the development of human society, 
which is created less by the aggressive than by the abnormally 
timid, who are always there to put ideas into the heads of their 
intellectual and moral inferiors, the people without nervous 
systems. 

There is a parched lawn, then concrete, then the pebbles 
which are invisible, then the sea, in which a few heads bob. 
Three or four ships progress slowly along the skyline. A bit to 
the right, that is the Isle of Wight. From time to time, white and 
pink sails appear in front of it, as though expensive pleasures 
were afoot at Cowes. Across the lawn come and go mothers and 
daughters, biz gents in shorts, poodles, children — rather too 
many children, some enchanting, others not. A slim, brown 
daughter plays jokari with the nicest of the mothers. 


Mine of the summer I had bad luck with the sun. Each 
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France is seventy-five miles away and invisible. That would 
be Normandy, source of English kingship, of a civilized English 
language, whose departmental capital, indeed, Rouen, was the 
capital of England for three hundred and fifty years before 
London was. Two hundred miles away (about as far as Man- 
chester) lies Paris, where my daughter has been au pair-ing it 
since early July. My son was there in August. He (aged 14) saw 
a murder. Five Algerians were shooting another. The five were 
no doubt pursuing what the high-minded here would describe 
as their legitimate aspirations. The aspirations of the dead man 
had, presumably, been illegitimate. 

In the eyes of politicians and journalists here, greater relative 
nigrescence is a wonderful guarantee of the legitimacy of your 
aspirations. As between two groups equally nigrescent but of 
opposite views, gunmanship is the guarantee of legitimacy. If 
you start shooting, you’re O.K. 


* * * 


Two north-country (Lancashire, I should like to think) 
mothers, deprived of male protection but supplied with a port- 
able wireless, a German girl and three children of whom two are 
particularly engaging and the third innocuous, had established 
an enviable beach-head near the steps, with four deck-chairs. 
From this position they had repelled a succession of discomfited 
newcomers. A person or persons unknown having, with singular 
resolution, carried through his before-breakfast manoeuvres, 
the lawn is now being progressively stripped of green basket- 
work chairs and tables, most of which are below the sea-wall on 
the pebbles. Revolution is in the air. Stands are being made. 

I try Chichester cathedral and find it one of the nicest, 
though mucked about with High Church Anglicanisms. The 
charm of so many of our ecclesiastical buildings constitutes an 
implicit argument on behalf of the C. of E., but, of course, none 
of them was built by or for Anglicans. They are all désaffectés. 
This one has confession. 

A riding-school is attached to the hotel. Among those to be 
seen about the lounge in jodhpurs and black velvet cap is the 
slim, brown daughter, towards whom it would be fatally easy to 
entertain illegitimate aspirations, for, marvellously nubile as she 
is, she does not know it. In the afternoon, a resident stable-girl 
starts a new commercial enterprise, giving the youngest children 
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sixpenny rides across the lawn and back on an aged skewbald 
pony. 

The coastal strip gives rise to its own flora and fauna. The 
human fauna evolve clothes which are flora. Their cell-produc- 
tion is seaside architecture. 


* * * 


In the evening appeared five unsmart Italian males. They 
went to bed early and were out of the hotel before breakfast. 
They are Ferrari mechanics and have been all day at Good- 
wood, where on Saturday ace drivers keep it up for six hours, 
round and round. There appear journalists and enthusiastic 
amateurs in red and sky-blue sports cars of their own. In the 
hotel yard, they sit in these curious little vehicles, revving them 
up, surrounded by groups of admiring biz gents in dark blazers 
with elaborate badges, put on as a form of dressing for dinner. 
In the cocktail bar, knowledgeable shop is talked. An enthusi- 
astic amateur in a sky-blue Berkeley, which is apparently col- 
lapsible, talks of Saturday’s do at Goodwood as a ‘needle’ race. 
A journalist buys rounds of what he calls ‘haggis water’. He 
seriously offends an American correspondent by criticizing his 
choice of vodka and tonic water as a drink. 

Eisenhower is playing golf with Macmillan. They snub 
France in the most gentlemanly manner. This is hate-France 
year in world affairs. France is the Joneses we have not merely 
kept up with but ditched. They have no H-bomb. They do not 
hob-nob with our Russian and American fine friends. 


* * * 


Five years ago to the day, my daughter and I were in Jersey 
(she then 14). She was there in June this year, staying with a 
girl who is her contemporary at St Andrews. On September 
13th, 1954, she (my daughter) and I got up very early in the 
morning and proceeded to the end of Gorey pier, where we 
embarked on a French boat about the size (and, happily, with 
the buoyancy) of a lifeboat, bearing the improbable name of 
The Torquay Belle. Through mountainous seas, we sailed to 
Carteret in Normandy and took a bus to Lessaye, where we had 
breakfast and went to a fair, which was both a horse fair and a 
fair in the Hampstead Heath sense. Battered, drenched and 
feeling like Vikings on shore-leave, we reached our hotel in 
Gorey a bit late for dinner. 
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As I was pouring out the spumante we considered our due, I 
was called to the telephone. My wife, whom I had supposed in 
London, was ringing from Newport (Mon.). My father-in-law, 
David Edwards, J.P., had died at the age of 85, a huge, hand- 
some man, the very noblest type of provincial worthy, voice of 
mercy on the local Bench, radical, Congregationalist, dandy. 
Leaving school at the age of 12, he had gone down the pit. His 
first language had been Welsh. I was reminded that my children 
were half-Welsh. This seemed to make me a quarter Welsh my- 


self. I had in fact picked up a bit of Welsh, mainly as a dead | 
literary language but also as the living vehicle of an exchange _ 


of remarks at the breakfast table and on retiring at night. 


My own father had died six years before, much younger. He | 


and David Edwards, J.P., never met, but the two families, con- 
nected by my own marriage, stood for some kind of radical- 
nonconformist axis between the West Riding and South Wales. 
After all, Huddersfield lay within Elmet, the last independent 
Welsh-speaking kingdom in what became England. Though 
possibly they do not use them, young men in the Dales still 
know the Welsh numerals in which their fathers or grandfathers 
counted sheep, 

Back in London five years ago, I embarked on carpentry and 
interior decoration, which took me through the winter. It is the 
same now. A new carpet lies rolled on the landing. It arrived 
an hour or two before I set off to the south coast, just as I 
finished black-staining the floor-boards which it would leave 
exposed. Also on the landing stand two planks of 12-inch pine 
and a large piece of plywood. This is part of a comprehensive 
new bookshelf venture. That part of the floor of my room which 
is to be covered by the carpet is covered at present with ‘shadow 
blue’ emulsion paint like that on the walls. At one point, some 
weeks ago, it was all on the floor, I, a moment earlier standing 
on a chair, having taken a header across another chair and the 
tall stool on which the bucket of nice-smelling goo stood. 
Bravely postponing consideration of my bruises, I mopped up 
the distemper with large cloths and slopped it on to the walls, 
my wife following me round to even it out with a brush. It is 
quick-drying stuff, but we got the walls covered. 

My father was good at these things. My father-in-law never 
attempted them. In the carpentry of 1954-5, I thought a great 
deal about my father. For one thing, I was using tools which 
had been his. They constituted most of my patrimony. The fact 
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that I knew how to use them is no doubt itself a patrimonious 
fact. 
* * * 

Eight months ago the mechanical pile-drivers were coming 
down every few seconds. The house jumped, shuddered, settled 
down again. Cracks have developed in several rooms, but so far 
nothing disastrous. A heavy lorry makes the house shake. Even 
at this height, the sudden crack of a motor horn at the corner 
occasionally seems as though it will shatter the windows. 

Then the tall, red-painted, elegant cranes went up, making 
patterns against the evening sky, much admired by visitors ad- 
dicted to contemporary art. Now the buildings themselves have 
risen to various heights. The nearest and lowest is almost 
finished, though some kind of superstructure seems to be going 
on top, an incinerator perhaps, a water tank or a meteorological 
post. The farthest but one, towards Notting Hill Gate tube 
station, is scheduled to rise to eighteen storeys. It is a long way 
off that yet. In the meantime, the new pavement and part of the 
road are being laid behind temporary walls. Suddenly, the road 
will be many yards wider, and crossing it will really be an 
adventure. 

Even at the front, the new buildings will not seriously affect 
our views, being to one side. They will shut off the midday sun 
from houses in Ladbroke Road. 

Living on a fourth floor with seventeen windows, one takes 
one’s bearings not, perhaps, with any great accuracy. The front 
is east-north-east (over other roof-tops one sees the new build- 
ings opposite Paddington main-line station) and the back west- 
south-west (with Willesden gasworks a central point on the 
horizon, Richmond a little way over to the left). One takes one’s 
bearings in time, too. From a present moment which appears 
fixed, I see the mechanical pile-drivers eight months away to 
the past, Lessaye and The Torquay Belle at a distance of exactly 
five years. 

As to this flat, we have lived in it more than eight years. A 
quarter of a century ago, equipped with a red-brick degree and 
a Diploma in Education, I had not yet got myself a teaching 
job. A year later, having been sacked from the job I eventually 
got, I had gone back to my parents’ small house, though, across 
the two hundred intervenient miles, the bells pealed insistently, 
‘Turn again, Heppenstall . . .’ I have not yet been offered the 
Lord Mayoralty of London, which doesn’t, in any case, seem to 
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be quite the job it once was. I have some of what I then wanted, 
though not all. I have things I did not then suppose I should 
want. 

- * * 

The reading I do for my sins has included Stendhal, Maria 
Edgworth, and Fr. Rolfe (“Baron Corvo’). My pleasure reading 
has been exclusively P. G. Wodehouse, an author I had passed- 
up till now. The key to it all has been at last provided me by 
Mr Richard Usborne, who is writing a book on Wodehouse as 
a successor to Clubland Heroes. All comedy, says Usborne, is inno- 


NE 


cent and based on innocence, hence the undying charm of 


Bertie Wooster. Although Jeeves has had to extricate Bertie 


from involvements with no fewer than fifteen girls, it is, says | 


Usborne, clear that Bertie Wooster is a virgin. He is impelled 
by two moral imperatives, always to help a pal and never to 
reject a woman’s proffered love. In the Wooster cycle, all the 
complications of plot issue from strict obedience to this dual 
code. At all costs, marriage has to be avoided. Jeeves would not 
like to work for a married man. 

I have not discussed the Blandings pig cycle with Usborne, 
and I myself am not yet acquainted with Psmith. I do not know 
whether, in his book, Usborne will deal with what is to me a re- 
markable fact about Bertie, his apparent fatherlessness. The 
source of the Wooster millions is not disclosed. Rich, ill-read 
and sweet-natured, Bertie emerged from Eton, with aunts but 
no past except for an unnamed private school. We do not know 
whether at Eton he was an obscure misery wet-bob or an in- 
fluential member of Pop. I am surprised that no Jungian has 
yet published a volume on Bertie Wooster. Not long ago, there 
was a Jungian study of Evelyn Waugh and another (a scream, 
I thought it) on Persephone and No Orchids for Miss Blandish. 
There is no lack of animas, animuses, archetypes, actings-out 
and doubles in Wodehouse. For several hundred pages in The 
Mating Season Bertie and the unsympathetic, newt-fancying 
Gussie Fink-Nottle exchange identities. Bertie is also clearly a 
Faust figure, Jeeves his shimmering Mephistopheles. We must 
not let ourselves be taken in by ‘pie-faced’ Bertie’s ‘woolly- 
headed duckiness’. He goes back to the dawn of human con- 
sciousness. Ancestral memory has clearly got in amongst Mr 
Wodehouse. It is time some Jungian got it up the nose. 

As a writer, Wodehouse is at once better than early Waugh 
and not so good. He is more serious, but Mr Waugh is the more 
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scrupulous stylist, perhaps the best in our time with the excep- 
tions of Hemingway at his best and Damon Runyan. Mr Wode- 
house is more learned and the more fluent grammarian, and his 
dialogue is better, though sometimes it luxuriates and needs 
pruning. There is not a single bad page in early Waugh, whereas 
in Wodehouse there are sometimes three or four tedious chap- 
ters in a row. Repetition is of the essence, but some of the lines 
chosen for repetition don’t stand up to it or are noddingly 
brought in. I am closest to flinging a Wodehouse across the 
room when I read: 


‘The heart bleeds, eh, Jeeves ?” 
*Profusely, sir... .’ 


Or, worse still, for, even the first time, it seemed like a private 
joke, the echo perhaps of a conversational habit in one of Mr 
Wodehouse’s friends: 


‘Go on. You interest me strangely .. .’ 


On the other hand, I can bear any number of toads beneath 
the harrow, while, for me, the Mona Lisa cannot be mentioned 
too frequently. 

I should like to go on in the same way about those two fright- 
ful men, Stendhal and Frederick William Rolfe, but on the one 
I have to nurse my few poor ideas for a review, and the other is 
reducing me to a shadow because I am committed to a dramatic 
adaptation of his dream-sequence, Hadrian VII. What untamed, 
violent and disreputable creatures both were. How I should 
have liked a flyting-match with either on one of his good days. 
Stendhal was the more intelligent, Rolfe by far the more honest. 
Stendhal was the better writer, of course, but had less to say. A 
defective understanding of the possibilities of language made 
Rolfe, in a choking passion of inarticulateness, discover what he 
could mean by what he said. His private intuitions were mar- 
vellous. What he wrote down was most of it rubbish. Poor soul, 
how he must have suffered, and how unamiable one would have 
found him. The heart bleeds. Bleeds profusely. This was, in- 
deed, a toad beneath the harrow, and upon him, as upon the 
Mona Lisa, all the sorrows of the world had alighted. He is in 
Heaven. 

* * * 

By the time this is in print, a General Election will be loom- 
ing. Politics has never been my subject, but I have a vote, pay 
taxes and am sometimes livid with political anger. I belong, I 
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suppose, to the professional class. My salary is unambiguously 
salary, and so the full tax comes off. I thus help to subsidize the 
various tax-dodging arrangements by which persons in com- 
merce disguise their income. During the past year, for instance, 
I have contributed towards the cost of a million new motor- 
cars bought by and for tradesmen, commercial travellers, 
directors, executives and all kinds of other miscellaneous riff-raff 
according to a formula promulgated by the Chancellor in the 
autumn budget of 1952, whereby they could be shown as a 
manner of ‘ploughing back the profits into the firm’ and their 
cost therefore exempted from taxation. I also help to support 
the business lunches, the expense-account housemaids and 
chauffeurs, the farms, the trips to America. So do you, dear 
reader, especially if you ‘are a teacher or do some other work 
directly useful to the community and are not able to recoup 
by participating in the racket yourself. 

By upbringing, I am near enough a cradle-socialist. Ata- 
vistically, I could not vote Conservative if I tried (the pencil- 
point would break or the pen splutter as I began to mark a 
cross). Unless a third candidate appears, my only alternative to 
voting Labour is to stay away from the polling booth. This I 
have done at the last two elections. It seems to me that, on the 
one hand, the Labour Party is no longer socialist and, on the 
other, that no party in this country now represents the only 
interests much worth representing. In 1945, a Labour govern- 
ment instituted its Welfare State, whose principal beneficiaries 
(and it was then a good thing) were unskilled or half-skilled 
workmen. In 1952, a Conservative government craftily and 
silently converted it into a Business Man’s Welfare State, with- 
out, however, too openly practising against the labouring 
interest. The Conservative Party is a business man’s party. The 
Labour Party is the party of unskilled labour. No party repre- 
sents that twofold élite of highly skilled craftsmen and dis- 
interested public functionaries, who do not even realize that 
they share a common interest. The one part of it sees itself as 
‘working class’ and supposes its interest to lie with that of un- 
skilled labour. The other sees itself as ‘middle class’ and goes on 
supposing the middle class to be made up of itself and business 
men. This élite of honest men could be very powerful. Between 
them, its members alone possess the gifts and display the atti- 
tudes without which biz gents and navvies would not even have 
a human society to prosecute their silly warfare in. 
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The Liberal Party could represent this interest, but doesn’t. 
Like the other parties, it is caught up in historical paradox, 
which partly bemuses it and which it partly exploits. Like all the 
old ladies in Kensington, it doesn’t yet see that the Whigs of 
to-day are those who call themselves Tories, still pretending to 
stand for tradition and the landed interest, whereas the com- 
mercial interest alone is what they rest on. However, it does not 
look, in any case, as though I should have the opportunity of 
voting for a Liberal candidate. The only third force in my con- 
stituency is Sir Oswald Mosley. It is a terrible thought that he 
alone now stands for the community of Europe. And so, once 
again, I shall have to abstain. 

Luckily, as I say, politics has never been my subject. I touch 
on it only because I am writing an air du mois piece for a month 
which has a General Election in it. I sometimes feel, neverthe- 
less, that I should have liked to live in a world in which all 
respectable grown men had their political duties to perform. 
Too many of us are left in a political vacuum, murmuring to 
ourselves lines like Yeats’s: 


The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


The only duty we clearly and unmistakably recognize is that of 
combating ignorant or deliberate untruth in our immediate 
vicinity. If we are writers and if anybody is still willing to pub- 
lish us, we do it, to some extent, publicly, but never without a 
feeling that it is hopeless and that our self-respect will be the 
only beneficiary. 








Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Gad, Sir! Mr Bryan R. Wilson is right! Working-class teenagers 
were much better off when they had no spare money and no spare 


time to waste it in, and were ‘rooted’ into the station in which they | 


were born. Mr Bounderby said it perhaps even more succinctly: ‘If 
you give the Hands an inch of liberty they start to make trouble and 
want to be fed on venison and turtle soup from a golden spoon.’ It 
is, I presume, about 1870 that Mr Wilson places the golden age of 
working-class youth; they did not then have excessive money, did 
not buy things for the inherent prestige, found work the ‘real’ part of 
life, lived conveniently near their factories, damn well had to in- 
ternalize the ‘work ethic’, were not exposed to any media of mass 
entertainment, had very little chance of status mobility, could be 
neither fashion-conscious nor status-prone, and were well rooted 
wherever they might happen to be born. If Mr Wilson is not harking 
back to the period of Hard Times, it would be interesting to know 
what is the yardstick he is using in his commination of a whole 
generation. 
Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY GORER. 
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Book Reviews 


MY PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen 
and Unwin. 18s.) 


Over seventy years Bertrand Russell’s philosophy has undergone a 
number of changes. “There is only one constant preoccupation: I 
have throughout been anxious to discover how much we can be said 
to know and with what degree of certainty or doubtfulness.’” With 
most of his contemporaries, he has been forced to the conclusion that 
absolute certainty is a Will-o’-the-wisp. Wittgenstein convinced him 
that logic, like mathematics (in which he had once divined a Pla- 
tonic truth), ‘consists wholly of tautologies’ ; his own epistemological 
studies confirm Popper’s belief that even the exact sciences can 
yield, at best, hypotheses subject to refutation. 

Unlike many of his juniors, he does not treat this as a reason for 
discarding philosophy, much less arrogating the name to some other, 
subordinate discipline. Concluding his mordant rejoinders to 
Messrs Strawson, Urmson, Warnock and Ryle (of ‘the Philosophy- 
Without-Tears School’), he reaffirms his earlier dictum: ‘Philosophy 
cannot be fruitful if divorced from empirical science.’ He himself is 
too conversant with several sciences to suppose that the problems of 
philosophers have arisen merely from their ‘bewitchment by lan- 
guage’, however often their solutions may have done; or to presume 
that, because no overall view can claim the kind of finality which 
some metaphysicians aspired to, one must be as implausible as 
another. On the contrary, ‘the new realism’, he has written, aims at 
‘clarifying the fundamental ideas of the sciences, and synthesizing 
the different sciences in a single comprehensive view’. These are 
among the traditional aims of philosophy, and he, unbewitched by 
Wittgenstein, stands in the great tradition. 

My Philosophical Development is primarily a résumé of his own work 
of clarification. As such it should prove valuable not only to the 
many (including most academic philosophers) who are unable to 
follow his major works, but also, it may safely be guessed, to the few 
who are: since along with the survey goes a commentary, tracing 
the vicissitudes of his thought and pin-pointing unsolved problems. 
At the same time, it expounds, with characteristic lucidity and wit, 
his ‘present view of the world’ . . . ‘a view which results from a 
synthesis of four different sciences - namely, physics, physiology, 
psychology and mathematical logic’, 
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Such a view as this, clearly, is not quite equivalent to the am- 
bitious weltanschauungen of the past. It would be beyond any one 
man’s power, exercising Russell’s rigour and exactitude, to clarify 
or combine the ideas of all the sciences: and precisely that rigour and 
exactitude, that patient, piecemeal approach to questions which he 
and Moore imported into philosophy, may prove to have been his 
greatest service. How fruitful it can be is shown by his ‘definitive 
solution’ to the ancient puzzle of mind and matter. This alone would 
be enough, however, to put him on a level with Hume and Berkeley ; 
and there is good reason to predict that his conclusions will constitute 
one corner-stone, at least, of any more comprehensive view to 
emerge in the future. 

F. A. LEA. 


ANABASIS. A poem by St-John Perse, translated by T. S. Eliot. 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

SELECTED JOURNALISM. By Siendhal. Edited and introduced by 
Geoffrey Strickland. (Calder. 30s.) 


“We are a long way from Marcel Proust.’ When I first read it, this 
sentence from an essay of Claudel’s on St-John Perse carried my 
mind back many years. I was an undergraduate at Cambridge when 
Perse was introduced to the English public in 1930 (not 1931 as the 
bibliography incorrectly states) by Mr T. S. Eliot’s translation of 
Anabase, which now appears in a second revised edition. It was the 
Cambridge of G. E. Moore and I. A. Richards; the Cambridge of 
the controversy over poetry and beliefs; the Cambridge of Practical 
Criticism for which I was one of the guinea-pigs. We read Eliot and 
Hopkins, Baudelaire and Laforgue, Proust and Valéry. We did not 
read Claudel, who has been a major influence in the work of Perse. 

A foreign poet who was presented by such an illustrious sponsor 
could not very well be ignored, but I am bound to record that in 
the sceptical astringent Cambridge of the end of the twenties his 
reception was decidedly lukewarm. ‘It’s nothing but Claudel,’ said 
a famous and respected teacher, disparagingly. Anabase was certainly 
a long way from Marcel Proust and the great masters of introspec- 
tion who were our delight. It was perhaps even further from Poems 
1909-1925. A generation°accustomed to the Fisher King and his 
parched realm, to the gnomic utterances of parts of The Waste Land 
and the mental mountains of Hopkins’s sonnets, found it difficult to 
grasp the significance of St-John Perse’s Conquistador, or to ap- 
preciate the vast open spaces of his Orient and the wide sweep of his 
prose poetry. 

*The reader,’ says Mr Eliot in his preface, ‘has to allow the images 
to fall into his memory successively without questioning the reason- 
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ableness of each at the moment; so that, in the end, a total effect is 
produced.’ It is excellent advice. Although Perse uses a very exten- 
sive and sometimes a highly technical vocabulary, he is essentially a 
creator of images. The only profitable way of approaching him is to 
read and reread the text of his poems, allowing a pattern to form in 
our minds, picking out the salient images, observing the way in 
which they create the pattern. 

One of his earliest poems is called Images a Crusoé. The figure of 
Robinson Crusoe, which in some ways has had a greater impact on 
the continental than the Anglo-Saxon mind, at once introduces the 
theme of ‘exile’ which can, without exaggeration, be described as the 
leit-motif of nearly all Perse’s best work. In Anabase the theme of 
‘exile’ is interwoven with that of ‘conquest’. The central character is 
the Conquistador, arriving in an unknown land, founding a new 
city, giving it laws, providing it with an administration and then, 
when his work is completed, turning round in search of fresh fields to 
conquer. So we have the complex figure of the Conqueror-Exile- 
Stranger: the man who (like his creator) is an ‘exile’ from his own 
land and a ‘stranger’ in another, which mysteriously he subdues. 
But the Conqueror-Exile, battling with natural difficulties, pro- 
ducing order and civilization out of a potentially rich though un- 
cultivated and uncharted country, is also the Poet who is battling 
with language and moulding it to the strange elusive vision that he 
is pursuing. 

The themes of ‘exile’ and ‘conquest’ acquire fresh overtones and a 
new setting in the first full-length poem which Perse published after 
his arrival in the United States during the last war and which he 
called Exil. To the images which were the fruit of his seven years in 
China as a French diplomat from 1914 to 1921, he added images 
which specifically reflect the landscape of primitive America and its 
transformation. Although the central character remains the same, 
the concepts of ‘conquest’ and ‘exile’ are extended to embrace the 
armies of conqueror-exiles who colonized America. 

Since its first publication in French thirty-five years ago, Anabase 
has been followed by five other long poems in similar style which to- 
gether constitute an oeuvre. The first poem, however, still seems to me 
to be its author’s most successful achievement. A great deal of his 
poetry is written like Claudel’s in what is known as versets. This form 
gives his work its freedom, richness and sweep. At the same time, 
its very freedom is a temptation from which he does not always 
escape. He does not manage to avoid repetition or the creation of 
images for the sheer pleasure of creating them, whether they are 
necessary to the design of a poem or not. If the work of the American 
period is inferior to Anabase, it is, frankly, because it is less dense and 
somewhat long-winded. The poet draws his imagery from fresh 
sources, but it may be doubted whether there is genuine renewal. 
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The process seems to be one of extension rather than of develop- 
ment. In spite of this, he remains a decidedly impressive figure who 
adds to the variety and attraction of contemporary poetry. 

Selected Journalism consists for the most part of a series of literary 
chronicles that Stendhal contributed to two English magazines 
during the seven years 1822-9, which were first unearthed and re- 
translated into French by the late Henri Martineau and are now 
republished in their original English translations. Although they 
contain much that is entertaining and are peppered with the usual 
Stendhalian quips, the English editor does his author a disservice by 
claiming that this collection of potboilers establishes him as ‘the 
greatest modern critic that France has produced’. 


MARTIN TURNELL, 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. By WalterKaufman. 
(Faber. 255.) 


To write a critique of religion and philosophy in 300 pages might 
seem an impossible undertaking, but Professor Kaufman makes a 
very good attempt at it, and one finishes the book with the thought 
that his students at Princeton are extremely fortunate. He begins 
with an outline of the contemporary philosophical situation, with 
the two fashionable philosophies — existentialism and _ logical 
positivism — separated by a gulf of mutual incomprehension and 
disapproval. Professor Kaufman regards both schools with qualified 
sympathy, and his brilliant thumbnail sketch of the temperamental 
differences between Nietzsche and G. E. Moore makes it a little 
easier to share his impartiality. He then proceeds to a blistering and 
often witty attack upon theology and theologians, from Plato, 
St Paul, and St Thomas Aquinas to Bultmann, Tillich and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Anyone whose emotional or intellectual capital is 
heavily invested in some particular theology may find these chapters 
exciting, and perhaps uncomfortable. Those less interested in 
theology may prefer the ‘Satanic Interlude, or How to Go to Hell’, 
which consists of three dialogues between Satan and a theologian, a 
Christian, and an atheist. Here, some of the previous arguments are 
recapitulated in sharp aphorisms. As, for example: ‘A theologian who 
is also a candid historian is like the author of Alice in Wonderland 
who was also a mathematician’, and ‘About the God of Abraham, 
Job, and Jesus there can be no connected non-poetic discourse any 
more than about the Brahma or the Tao.’ If you agree, these state- 
ments seem sufficient in themselves. 

The theologian of the dialogue appears to be a Christian. Pro- 
fessor Kaufman believes that both theology and idolatry are 
particularly Christian vices: 
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. as a tendency and a menace, idolatry is found in all [religions] 
and in popular religion it is the rule. But the leading figures in some 
other religions have condemned this tendency much more un- 
equivocally than the leading spirits of Christianity, who have not been 
altogether free of this tendency themselves. The Buddha, Moses, and 
the prophets opposed idolatry much more radically than the great 
Christians. 

But Satan is allowed to get away with some rather puerile sallies in 
his attempt to prove that Christian love is prudential, as in his 
argument that the Sermon on the Mount is ‘constructed around the 
theme of enlightened selfishness’. Surely if selfishness were en- 
lightened it would no longer be selfish, or prudential. The problem 
is how to become enlightened. But perhaps Professor Kaufman is 
anticipating the criticism that he treats Christianity rather less 
sympathetically than Buddhism and Judaism when he writes that it 
is not his aim to offer a comparative history of religion, ‘but rather 
to show the utter inadequacy of the popular pictures, to see the 
familiar in new perspectives’. This he often brilliantly succeeds in 
doing. 

He quotes from Sartre that ‘Life begins on the other side of 
despair’, and adds that ‘great art and philosophy begin on the 
other side of ineffability.’ It is therefore obtuse to read religious 
scriptures in the spirit of the Higher Criticism, which looks for and 
tries to impose a consistency which is not to be found, or desired, 
even in the much less problematic works of a Shakespeare or a 
Goethe; and it is equally obtuse to read them, in the spirit of 
aestheticism, as ‘mere’ poetry. Those who really expose themselves 
to Buddha or Socrates or Jesus are changed by them. This may seem a 
simple and straightforward thesis, but a bald summary can give no 
idea of the deep learning and sophistication, in the good sense of the 
word, with which Professor Kaufman develops it. 

Perhaps the most difficult feature of the book is his frequent use 
of the word ‘ambiguity’. It seems true that to be completely un- 
ambiguous is usually to be trivial, and it is obvious that to apply 
‘unambiguous’ logic to any of the serious problems of life always 
leads to a dead end of contradiction. But Professor Kaufman’s 
references to the ambiguity of Kafka left this reader more confused 
than ever. Perhaps the most enlightening chapter on this subject is 
the one on Freud in which Professor Kaufman points out that 
Freud, ‘prompted by his sheer honesty’, sometimes makes crucial 
concessions which undercut his own position. Thus, in his paper on 
‘The Most Common Degradation of Love Life’ (1912) he admits 
that ‘... the psychic value of the need for love goes down at once, 
as soon as its satisfaction is made easy’ and that ‘In this context one 
may claim that the ascetic current in Christianity has created 
psychic values for sexual love which pagan antiquity had never been 
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able to confer on it.’ This presumably shows that by being honest 
Freud becomes necessarily ambiguous; he contradicts his own 
main thesis. 

In the concluding chapters of the book Professor Kaufman 
argues that Freud, like Kant and most of the heirs of the Enlighten- 
ment, paid insufficient attention to man’s ‘ontological interest’, to 
the aspiration that continues to torment him after his relatively 
primitive needs have been gratified — and this in spite of the fact that 
some of them, such as Kant himself, were deeply imbued with it. 
His conclusion is that: 


The original sin of religion is to objectify the divine and to accept as 
final some dogma, sacrament, or ritual. The original sin of philosophy 
is to be satisfied with isolated propositions and to champion or 
oppose the milestones of a flight without any effort to raise men’s 
sights. 


And finally: 


Whatever in religion cannot stand up to criticism is not worth 
having — and that means a great deal, but it does not mean every- 
thing. Among the things that remain is the aspiration which is the soul 
of religion. 


R. R. 


AIMEZ-VOUS BRAHMS... By Francoise Sagan. (Julliard, 700 /7s.) 


Francoise Sagan’s fourth novel, Aimez-vous Brahms . ., was published 
in Paris on September 2nd. 

It is much better than her previous one, Dans un mois dans un an 
(1957), in which, it will be remembered, she dealt very superficially 
with the love affairs of a group of Parisian publishers, writers, 
actresses, etc., over the span of a year. With the new book, which is 
round about the usual 30,000 words, we are back at the old formula 
of Bonjour Tristesse (1954) and Un Certain Sourire (1956). That is to 
say, we are back at the quartette. 

Paule, the middle-aged woman, and Roger, the middle-aged 
man, have had a liaison for six years. Paule is in the fashion world 
like Anne Larsen (Bonjour Tristesse) and, like Anne, she is divorced, 
elegant, sophisticated and in love. Roger is a business man like his 
counterparts in the previous novels, and, like them, drives a fast car 
with a radio and is able to give affairs as an alibi for affairs. Maisy, 
the young girl, is a vapid, tarty piece like Elsa in Bonjour Tristesse, 
but unfortunately Roger cannot do without her from time to time, 
and this throws Paule into the willing arms of the young man, 
Simon, the son of one of her rich clients. Simon invites her to a con- 
cert, asking her, as an afterthought, ‘Aimez-vous Brahms ?’, and this 
question, so evocative of her youth when she thought of other things 
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than her job and Roger and bridge, lures her to accept; and the rest 
follows. However, in the end the basic, if fitful, liaison with Roger 
asserts its rights and Paule is comfortably back in her own age- 
group if with the old pattern of cancelled dinner engagements. It is 
another ‘bonjour tristesse’ as, in a way, are all Sagan’s world-weary 
little dénouements. 

It will be seen from this résumé that there is no counterpart to slim 
17-year-old Cécile of Bonjour Tristesse, struggling with her philo 
while losing her virginity to Cyril on the pine-needles and hob- 
nobbing as an equal with her roué father; nor to slim student 
Dominique of Un Certain Sourire, reading Sartre and, through her 
affair with Luc, becoming, she too, involved in the disillusioned 
world of the middle-aged. Will this lack, one wonders, disappoint 
Sagan’s half-million readers in France alone? Do they look forward 
to another picture of the disenchanted teenager ? Or do they look for- 
ward to what they will find, those safe Sagan constants — rich, easy 
middle-class life; whiskies and dry’s and fast cars and smart restau- 
rants; the Paris of the elegant (all this novel takes place in Paris. 
There is no Céte. It covers autumn, winter, spring); total sexual 
lawlessness, perfect dead-pan promiscuity (I should say there is even 
more bed in this novel than in the others); overall world je-m’en 
foutisme and suspension of conscience . . .? For look forward they 
must; the advance publicity has been enormous. 

Sagan’s chiselled prose is a delight. She tells her tale by means of 
spare narrative and essential dialogue. Her characters are not inter- 
esting in themselves and character, as such, does not interest her. 
Even described characteristics are few and far between, and seem 
sometimes to be pin-pointed arbitrarily to give an impression of 
idiosyncrasy, as: ‘Elle craignait seulement que Simon ne lui tienne 
la main durant le concert; elle le craignait d’autant plus qu’elle s’y 
attendait et que la confirmation de ses attentes imaginaires l’em- 
plissait toujours d’un ennui insurmontable . . .’ Her aphorisms are 
bold — ‘C’est toujours sur les corps des autres qu’on découvre le sien’ ; 
and perceptive — ‘Il faut étre trés amoureux ou trés dégouté pour 
simuler le sommeil.’ Her most repetitive trick is her use of les autres 
between inverted commas (this occurs often in all four novels). 
Sartre’s influence lingers on, though not from the point of view of 
engagement. 

I said just now that the advance publicity was enormous — and 
this brings me to the Sagan ‘legend’. Sagan is barely out of her early 
twenties, extremely good-looking, and a feature of the glossy week- 
lies, like Bardot. Paris-Match, discussing her and the new novel 
recently, told us not only how her publisher, after many heart- 
searchings, decided to drop the question-mark after Aimez-vous 
Brahms . . in favour of two dots (not three), but also showed us photo- 
graphs of her in her Normandy home - typing in the grass with a cat 
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on her shoulder; reading a Série Noire detective story with her finger 
pressed against her nose and her brown straight hair tousled round 
her face; surrounded by friends who, like her, have forsaken Saint- 
Trop for Deauville; on her horse, in her racing car . . . Not only does 
she embody the obvious glamours to Paris-Match readers, but also 
that of speed; an annual car crash has become almost de rigueur. Then 
there is the young brother to whom she gives her cast-off Jags... 
How much influence the ‘legend’ has on the sales of her books will 
be apparent in some years. 
BARBARA LUCAS. 


IL GATTOPARDO (The Leopard), By Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampe- 
dusa. (Milan, Feltrinelli.) 


I know we are suspicious of historical novels. As a genus they have 
been horribly abused with reconstructions that proper historians 
know to be cardboard, and a dialogue (‘Cans’t thou lend me ten 
sesterces for the races, O Metellus’) that is out of this world. I fear a 
novel about the Risorgimento in Sicily, which this is, is going to 
bore you before you have opened it. So let me put a justificative 
paper on the table. I believe it to be one of the best pieces of writing 
that has come from Italy since the war, to be that unusual thing — a 
book that will go on being read. It will be appearing in English in a 
few months’ time and so I am venturing to write an advance notice 
about it. 

Il Gattopardo (The Leopard) is a posthumous book with a history 
that would have fascinated Stendhal. The author as a literary man 
was completely unknown in his lifetime, and appeared amongst those 
who write books only once and then in a different guise. The occa- 
sion was a small literary Congress held at a watering place (San 
Pellegrino Terme in Lombardy) in 1954. These Congresses are an 
agreeable feature of Italian life - they combine entertainment for 
writers with advertisement for the municipality. At this particular 
Congress various well-known Italian poets had been invited to bring 
along and introduce new poets whom they thought had talent — one 
each. So it happened that Eugenio Montale’s poet was a Sicilian 
called Luigi Piccolo. Piccolo was in himself rather a surprise. He 
turned out not to be a décolleté boy but a provincial gentleman of 
fifty with charming manners and black Sicilian clothes. But even 
more Sicilian was his mysterious entourage. He had travelled up 
from his island by train (a journey at which students flinch) accom- 
panied by a cousin older than himself and a manservant or retainer 
who never let his masters out of his sight. 

The cousin was the most unusual sight of all for a literary Con- 
gress. He looked like a retired general. He was tall, dark and corpu- 
lent. He wore a tightly buttoned overcoat and a formal hat and 
leant on a solid walking-stick. He was to be seen strolling with his 
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cousin near the Kursaal or listening to the Congress speeches in 
silence. When people were introduced to him he made a curt bow 
without uttering a word. The cousin’s name completed the pictur- 
esque atmosphere of this group from an outdated world. It was 
Giuseppe Tomasi, Duke of Palma and Prince of Lampedusa. No one 
had the faintest idea that he was planning an outstanding book. 

I have taken this information from the introduction to JI Gatto- 
pardo, written by the Italian novelist and critic Giorgio Bassani, 
who was present at the Congress and met the prince. Bassani heard 
no more of the unusual man for nearly five years. Then a somewhat 
rough manuscript reached him through a friend in Naples. He 
recognized its value and made inquiries about who was the author. 
It was the Prince of Lampedusa. Bassani telephoned to Palermo to 
speak to the prince, only to find he had been dead some time. 

When published, J/ Gattopardo had an immediate success in Italy. 
My edition, which I bought this summer, is the 33rd. The book was 
chewed over in Italian literary cenacles almost as much as Dr 
Xhivago; and newspapers and popular magazines began unearthing 
all the sparse dry facts of background they could. His wife, it 
emerged, who has survived him, is by origin a Baltic baroness and 
by activity a psycho-analyst. He had an exact knowledge of French 
and English literature. This is obvious from his novel, but unpub- 
lished essays on Stendhal, Mérimée and Flaubert were found among 
his papers. Some twenty-five years before the Congress, he had de- 
clared his intention of writing a novel based on the life of his great- 
grandfather, who had been an astronomer. On his return from the 
Congress, with the feeling that death was soon to scythe him down, 
he set to work. Off he went to his club in Palermo every morning 
and blackened his exercise books until three in the afternoon. It was 
all done in a few months. 

The title — The Leopard — derives from the coat of arms of the Salina 
family, who are at the centre of the story. The head of the house, 
Prince Fabrizio Salina, is already an ageing man when Garibaldi 
lands in Sicily. He is a cultivated and sceptical gran signore whose 
surrounding of stuffy and dilapidated magnificence is of the expiring 
order of the Bourbon kings. His hobby is astronomy, at which he is 
assisted by his Jesuit chaplain, Father Pirrone. He has a mistress in 
Palermo and says the rosary at night with his numerous household to 
the silk and goddesses of his rococo drawing-room. 

The plot is simple and almost obvious; but — an important point — 
the history is assimilated and seems almost contemporary. Trouble 
comes from Salina’s dashing and impoverished nephew, Tancredi 
Falconieri, who joins the Garibaldian forces. Moreover, he falls in 
love with a sort of Sicilian Emma Bovary, Angelica, only daughter 
of don Calogero Sedara, a member of the new and ruthless monied 
class which has no links with the sleepy Bourbons. With the change 
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of régime and the union of Italy, Sedara wins and Salina loses. Yet 
in the enclosed aristocratic and clerical circles of Palermo terror 
gives way to relief when Garibaldi’s shaggy rebels are succeeded by 
the gentlemanly forces of the Piedmontese king. But the liberals from 
Turin are nordic foreigners. They feel anything but at home in this 
passionate and somnolent colony with its torrid waterless summers 
and sudden torrents in winter; where the mass of the poor accept 
them only as they once accepted the Saracens, the Normans, the 
Spaniards or, we may add, Amgot during the last war. Like the 
English in Bentinck’s brief proconsulate after 1811, the Piedmontese 
hope to bring ‘progress’ and ‘enlightenment’. There is a dialogue on 
the subject between the new king’s representative and Salina when 
Salina refuses to become a senator. It is white-hot with love-hate. 

But there is much else in this vivid, nervously-written, ironical and 
detached book in which the sentences curl about and twist on them- 
selves with sudden delicate surprises and reveal aspects of Sicilian 
character; of labourers, priests and middlemen as well as of the 
spagnolesque grandees. There is the pathos of the dying old prince 
and fine comedy in his veiled conversations with Father Pirrone 
about his mistress, in view of his next confession; or in Father 
Pirrone’s visits to his native village where he cunningly solves the 
problem of his niece who is expecting a baby from the son of a 
hereditary enemy. Parts of this book, as for instance the Neapolitan 
dialect of the Bourbon king or the vintage village conversations, are 
strictly untranslatable and I feel every sympathy with the author of 
the English version-to-be, Archibald Colquhoun. But much should 
come through. There have been good novels about Sicily since 
D. H. Lawrence translated Giovanni Verga; e.g. Vittorini and 
Brancati. But this is one of the best ever. 

B. W. 


THE HUMBLER CREATION. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Mac- 
millan. 16s.) 
After a decade of almost total abstention from fiction on the part of 
the present writer, the return to it, via The Humbler Creation, has 
proved — and that from the first page onwards — curiously intoxi- 
cating. Not even the drabness of the summary on the jacket, nor the 
melancholy tones of the jacket itself could prove a deterrent once one 
was fully launched on the flow of narrative: that this is all the more, 
and in a very real sense a tour de force will be appreciated when it is 
made plain that the two major and interlocking themes turn out to 
be nothing less than those of the Christian religion and the sex 
problem. 

Maurice Fisher (a calculated significance, perhaps, in the choice 
of surname ?) had, we are told, ‘the ugly, prideful, green-eyed face of 
a ginger cat; back from his high knotty forehead fair hair curled 
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The Prophet 


Unarmed 


(TROTSKY 1921-1929) 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


This is the second volume of Mr 
Deutscher’s trilogy on the life of 
Trotsky; it covers the years of Trotsky’s 
struggle with Stalin and ends with his 
exile to Siberia in 1929. Illustrated 

38s. net 


The Floating 
World in Japanese 
Fiction 

HOWARD HIBBETT 


The ‘ floating world’ depicted in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Japanese fiction was an élite of shop- 
keepers and entertainers, at the bottom 
of the Japanese social order. These gay 
stories of courtesans and café society 
reflect the search for pleasure that was 
the obsession of Tokugawa Japan. 
Illustrated 25S. net 


A Study of History 


VOLUME XI 
HISTORICAL ATLAS AND 
GAZETTEER 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and 
EDWARD D. MYERS 


The Gazetteer contains all geographical 
names and expressions in the text of 
the Study and its Abridgement by 

D.C, Somervell; the Atlas consists of 
113 pages of specially drawn maps, 


with an Index. 355. net 
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close and intricate, like undergrowth. If his expression had not been 
open and sweet he would have looked dangerous, like a broken 
boxer.’ Maurice is married to the beautiful, the vain and self- 
absorbed Libby; to her husband she is at once a provocation and a 
reproach: a woman who avoids all onerous duties — prominent 
amongst them, those of the marital bed. In this novel, the theme of 
sexual disharmony in a couple no longer very young is subtly and 
brilliantly explored: indeed, these passages are amongst some of the 
most acute and revealing in the whole book. The tensions generated 
_ by this hidden situation permeate the whole household; rousing in- 
explicable reactions in children and adults alike. Libby, complacent 
shirker of responsibilities, takes refuge in her giddiness; in her ‘time 
of life’ ; in self-conscious play-acting: what she craves is love without 
desire ; and patiently, her husband does his best to offer it to her. 

This becomes easy at once when, indeed, she is no longer desired. 
For the inevitable has happened, and Maurice, her faithful Maurice 
has well and truly — and disastrously, as far as his own spiritual salva- 
tion is concerned — fallen in love with another woman. The woman 
is the slender independent, youthful-looking Alice Imber: they 
make an assignation; they will meet on a certain day in a hotel in 
Cambridge. The result, in effect, is renunciation, bringing to 
Maurice ‘the most dense suffering he had ever known in his life, and 
he knew that greater suffering lay ahead in his dark house, among 
the dark familiarities with which he must live from now on, all cur- 
tains drawn against some lamp that might one day spring up be- 
tween the branches of the night.’ 

The book ends in a manner that no reader is likely to forget, with 
the death at the stake of Thomas Hawkes of Essex, condemned to be 
burned to death on February gth, 1555. 


Before the appointed day arrived, his friends begged him that in 
the midst of the flames he would show them some token, if he could, 
by which they might be more certain whether the pain of burning 
were so great that a man might not therein keep his mind quiet and 
patient. Which thing he promised them to do; and it was secretly 
agreed between them that, if the rage of the pain were tolerable and 
might be suffered, that he should lift up his hand above his head to- 
wards heaven, before he gave up the ghost. .. . 

When he had continued a long while in the fire, and when his speech 
was taken away by the violence of the flames, his skin also drawn to- 
gether, and his fingers consumed, so that all thought certainly he had 
gone, suddenly, and contrary to all expectations, this blessed servant 
of God, being mindful of his promise before made, reached up his 
burning hands over his head to the living God, and with great re- 
joicing, as it seemed, struck or clapped them three times together; at 
the sight of which, there followed such applause and outcry of the 
people, and especially those who understood the matter, that the like 
hath not commonly been heard. 
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Eneounter 


ENCOUNTER, edited by Stephen Spender and Melvin 
J. Lasky, is the most widely read monthly of its 

type in the world. Recent issues have been in such 
demand that several have gone out of print 

in a fortnight. In every sense, it is a review 

you simply cannot afford to miss. 


In 1959 so far ENCOUNTER has published articles 

by Bertrand Russell, R. H. S. Crossman, Arthur Koestler, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 

W. H. Auden, F. W. Dupee, Harold Rosenberg, Andrew 
Shonfield, Edmund Wilson, Anthony Powell, Robert 
Graves, George F. Kennan, Malcolm Muggeridge, Dwight 
Macdonald, A. J. P. Taylor, Marcus Cunliffe, 

C. P. Snow, Jack Kerouac, and many interesting writers of 
the younger generation. Subjects discussed have 

included the Establishment, Lolita, the Van Gogh 

letters, the Beatniks, Freud and Havelock Ellis, 

the Berlin crisis, prostitution, trade unionism, 

Hollywood, and developments behind the Iron 

Curtain. The current (October) issue features ““Turismo”, 
an inquest by several hands on the holiday 

season, with illustrations by Topolski. 


With over 60,000 words in each issue, ENCOUNTER 

gives truly outstanding value. It sells for 3s. 

(U.S.A. 75 cents) a copy, and the annual subscription is 

£2 ($7.50) including postage. To avoid disappointment, 
please place a regular order with your newsagent 

or enter a subscription with ENCOUNTER, 25 Haymarket, 
London, SW1. 
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If Maurice Fisher has not, in extra-marital adventure actually 
burnt his hand, he has undeniably singed his fingers. Going to bed 
that night — ‘Well, he thought, I have just about managed to heave 
one hand out of the fire. ... And I can only hope, God being with 
me, to keep it there.’ 

BETTY MILLER. 


A GUEST AND HIS GOING. By P. H. Newby. (Jonathan Cape. 153s.) 


Into the prickly and jumpy England of the Suez crisis, Mr Newby 
cunningly introduces the young Egyptian student, Muawiya, who 
was one of the heroes of his earlier novel, Picnic at Sakkara. Edgar 
Perry, Muawiya’s teacher in that novel, is now running a rather drab 
language school for foreign students in London and his marriage is 
also turning flat and sour on him. In London, as in Egypt, wires get 
crossed, personal relations get tangled up in politics, and motives 
and actions that set out to be simple and straightforward turn out to 
be confused and plurisignificant. 

Muawiya is at the heart of every complication. He is a splendid 
comic creation, a blend of innocence, deviousness, sentimentality, 
and explosive violence. He shocks and embarrasses his English hosts, 
but they cannot remain detached. He brings to the surface in each 
of them feelings of anger, guilt, dissatisfaction, dislike, and none of 
them is quite unchanged after the encounter. In an excited, drunken 
moment, Muawiya seizes a car belonging to Perry’s eccentric and 
unbalanced landlord, Hillingdon, smashes it up and, in an un- 
reasonable panic, hides in the Egyptian Embassy. He coolly sallies 
forth, however, to attend a party he has persuaded Perry to give for 
him and to make a passionate speech at a Hampstead debating 
society on the future domination of the world by the coloured races. 
Perry’s wife is openly hostile to him and obscurely connects him with 
the failure of her marriage. Hillingdon’s reason cracks under the odd 
fears and tensions produced by Muawiya’s mere presence, and one 
of Perry’s colleagues, an embittered old Egypt hand, dismissed from 
a university job by the Wafdists, is roused to furious hatred by 
Muawiya’s extravagance and violence. Perry himself, torn between 
amused affection and embarrassed irritation, finds his normal re- 
actions to his old student complicated by guilt over Suez. And 
Muawiya himself is a plurisignificant character. What is he after in 
England ? The renewal of an old friendship on a basis of equality? 
Fun? Martyrdom? A chance to state seriously the political aspira- 
tions of his people? Whatever he has been after, he, like his hosts, 
has been disappointed. The book ends almost on a note of inquiry. 
This is a funny and clever book. There are some brilliantly comic 
episodes and Mr Newby knows, as Mr Forster so well knew, the odd, 
unexpected complications that arise in stretching out liberal hands 
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across the sea. But the book’s final moral is perhaps a sad one: that 
the human basis for friendship between a touchy ex-imperial people 
and the newly independent is a tricky one, almost too slippery or 
wobbling to build on — but not quite so. 


EILEEN FRASER. 


Shorter Notice 
SIGHTS AND SPECTACLES. By Mary McCarthy. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


One expects Miss McCarthy’s dramatic criticism to hit nails on the 
head, and very often it does. Of Huis Clos, for example: ‘.. . a clergy- 
man in the course of a five-minute solitary walk commits sins 
graver, more multifarious, more subtle, than are dreamed of in 
M. Sartre’s philosophy’. But surely she hits her own finger when she 
tells us that John Osborne ‘is a socialist who prefers working-class 
people to people who have never seen a flat with an outside toilet 
for the same reason that Shaw did: because, on the whole, they are 
more real. ...”’ Whether or not that is true of Osborne, it seems an 
extremely odd thing to say about Shaw. But most of Miss Mc- 
Carthy’s observations on Shaw are very just, and in general she is at 
her best when at her most appreciative — the chief exception being 
her lively attacks on Tennessee Williams, Elia Kazan, and Arthur 
Miller. 

In her discussion of Graham Greene she casually lets drop that 
‘almost everyone, at bottom, is a non-believer’. A non-believer in 
what? In the context, a non-believer in ‘religion’, with specific 
reference to Roman Catholicism. But Miss McCarthy herself is 
hardly a non-believer in sin and she has, moreover, an extremely 
sensitive perception of what it is. This perceptiveness emerges more 


clearly in her criticism than in her novels. R. R. 


CRIME SHEET 


SCENT OF WHITE POPPIES. By John Christopher. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 135. 6d.) 


Begins promisingly enough with a young man who unexpectedly 
inherits an isolated estate in Yorkshire, but tails off into a confused 
affair with drugs, gangs, and murder. Weakish. 


THE CASE OF THE GREEN-EYED SISTER. By Erle Stanley 
Gardner. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


A fairly typical Perry Mason thriller about a good-looking, green- 
eyed, and calculating young woman whose father is being black- 
mailed; and about the various personal, family, and financial 
problems which result. Readable. 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong liter: 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication wh hich 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


oe 


This puzzle is the third of a Competition series of five, ) 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize | 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, | 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, | 

26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 

so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, October 26th. The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Dustman out of form in his receptacle (6) 

2 down’s Knight of the burning lamp — his author leads the way (8) 
Paladin travestied by Landor (6) 

Austrian puppet before the commotion (8) 

Gullible, yet crookedly artful before trouble in India (11) 

A hot drink in Antic Hay (3) 

3 down’s story of Juggernaut, not Vesta (6, 5) 

No central heating in the reception where Aunt Ada presides (4, 7) 
Tool, dreamt of by Sir Francis (3) 

‘Tenants of life’s , securely plac’d’ (6, 5) 

Rash intruder, back in the States after game (8) 

‘It is enough that there is a beyond.” [She vanishes] (6) 

Anti-Nazi puts paste before the Queen (8) 

Actor has to study part, including one in M.N.D.! (6) 





CLUES DOWN 


French novelist’s kiss in the nude (8) 

See 4 across (8) 

See 15 across (3) 

Uncomfortable sailing-coat, suitable for Samson? (11) 

Welsh author of The Ruin of Sandy Lathom (5, 6) 

Crab was often abused by this sand-eel (6) 

A disguise for Rochester — not a word! — first-rate! (6) 

What aesthetes should have for potatoes, beans, etc. (Plato?) (11) 
La poule est presque malade ou entourée de rice-pudding! (4, 2, 5) 
Bridge expert holds hearts or spades up after his hour (8) 
Unusual M.P., ‘pretty, but . . . inclined to be stout’ (8) 

Knight who never fought his giant, however, before a dance (6) 
One of two historians (?), getting learners in a rusty state! (6) 
Sankey in an army of patriots (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 52 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. 16th cent., opera Dafne: shoots. 
4. Vanity Fair: new town. 9. Winter’s 
Tale 3.3, stage direction. 11. Silas 
Marner: ep.-pie. 12. Ruddigore: V. 
of Wakefield. 15. Macdonell, How 
Like An Angel: Fe-lid-a, cate, lien. 
19. In Van Loon’s Lives. 21. Numb. 
16. 23. Pris. of Zenda. 26. Lehmann: 
(char)lotte. 27. Evelyn U.: Tenny- 
son, ‘Break, break, break.’ 28. 
Gt. Expectations. 29. Hardy: ret-urn. 


DOWN 


2. hat-tish-erif. 3. P. Pan: T. the 
L.-Glass. 5. Macbeth 1.2. 6. W. 
Irving, Capt. Bonville. 7 Anagram. 
8. Edw. VII. 10. Dostoyevsky, The 


To The Tweatieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC 1 
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Idiot: nast(y). 16. et tu. 17. Yeats. 
20. Margaret Mary A. 22. Astaire: 
a-dele. 24. Sarojini N.: nu. 25. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co,’ 








